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The Voice of God in Apocalyptic 
Eternal Values in the Biblical A pocalypses 
by H. H. ROWLEY 


To MANY in our day the apocalyptic books of the Bible, Daniel and the 
Book of Revelation, together with certain parts of other books related in 
character to these, are of supreme interest because they are believed to 
contain a prophecy of the events of our time and of the future that lies 
immediately before us. They show the same eager curiosity to peer 
through the veil that hides the future from us as others who turn to as- 
trology to unfold the course of events. In this curiosity there is nothing 
essentially religious, and our Lord himself warned us against listening to 
people who should attempt to deceive us with their “Lo here!” or “Lo 
there!” (Mark 13:21). For anyone who is inclined to be deceived it is 
a salutary discipline to study the history of the interpretation of the pas- 
sages to which they appeal and to see how successive generations of 
readers who came to the passages with precisely the same exaggerated 
sense of the importance of their own day and with the same view of these 
passages as charts of the ages have read into them a long succession of 
delusive hopes. It is also salutary to study the canonical apocalyptic 
passages and books in relation to the apocalypses that appeared during 
the centuries that intervened between the writing of Daniel and the Book 
of Revelation, and to find how varied and how inconsistent with one an- 
other were the details of their expectations, and how beneath all the 
apparent exactness of detail that appears in a single book there is often 
a vagueness that is surprising.’ 

In reaction against this approach not a few readers today have ceased 
to be interested in the apocalyptic parts of the Bible, save for a few pas- 
sages which are isolated from their context and cherished for their beauty. 
The Book of Daniel is adjudged to be unworthy of inclusion amongst 
the prophets, and by some the Book of Revelation is held to be sub-Chris- 
tian.? All this side of biblical teaching is abandoned to those who so mis- 





1. In The Relevance of Apocalyptic (2nd ed., 1947) I have treated these questions more 
fully than I can in the present paper, which summarizes some of my conclusions. 

2. Cf. C. H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching and Its Development (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1936), pp. 87 ff. 
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use it as to foster false hopes, and it is tacitly treated as though it were 
not a part of the Bible. The New Testament hope of the second coming 
of Christ, which is found not merely in the Book of Revelation but so 
widely elsewhere, is also abandoned to those whose special interest is in 
the curious element in apocalyptic, and it is even claimed that such a 
hope had no place in the thought of Christ and is an excrescence in the 
Gospel. 

To the writer both these attitudes seem to be wrong, and it is incum- 
bent on those who cannot read the apocalyptic works as cryptic histories 
of our time to offer sounder guidance to men as to what religious values 
they contain. Recently no less distinguished a scholar than Otto Cullman 
has argued for the enduring significance of the hope of the second coming 
of Christ,* and it is symptomatic of present-day scholarship that there 
should be this rescue of a great New Testament hope from the discredit 
to which it had sunk in some quarters through the mathematical interest 
which had surrounded it in others. The present paper will not deal in 
any way with this particular theme, but will deal generally with the en- 
during values of apocalyptic, and is based upon the conviction that the 
apocalyptists were inspired of God, and were seeking to give expression 
to a genuine message of God. Their fundamental purpose was not to 
announce the distant future, but to give men the word of God; and the 
reader of today is more discerning if he seeks to understand that word of 
God than if he merely brings his own ingenuity to solve the problems of 
the future by means of these supposed cryptograms. Within the Bible we 
have many literary forms—law, history, poetry, prophecy, reflection, 
gospel, epistle, and apocalypse—and all in varying ways and to varying 
degrees are inspired of God. In every case the inspiration comes through 
the organ of the personality of men, and the form in which the message 
is Cast is given to it by the writer whom God used. But it is of supreme 
importance to the reader that he should penetrate through the form to 
the message it enshrines, and should realize that because it is a message 
from God it is a spiritual message, addressed not to his curiosity but to 
his soul, and unfolding the character and will of God rather than the 
course of history. 

To this it may be replied that the prophets, whose heirs the apocalyp- 
tists were—for apocalyptic was undoubtedly born out of the womb of 
prophecy—dquite certainly unfolded the course of history. For prediction 





3. Cf. T. F. Glasson, The Second Advent (London: The Epworth Press, 1945). 
4. Cf. Le retour du Christ (Neuchatel, Paris: Delachaux et Niestlé, 1944). 
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was integral to their message. Nor was that prediction confined to the im- 
mediate future, for we continually find references to the more distant 
future that lay on the confines of time. Not for one moment should we 
minimize, as has often been done, the predictive element in prophecy. 
On the other hand, we should not forget that with the prophets we never 
have prediction for its own sake, or prediction that is rigidly related to 
the future. There is always a contingent element in prophecy,’ so that 
while the prophet saw through the events and policies of his day to their 
inevitable issue if they were persisted in, he was sure that genuine repent- 
ance and a change of heart might yet avert the fulfillment of his proph- 
ecies. He was often so acutely aware of the fixed folly of men that he 
saw scant hope of any change, but he did not suppose that the future he 
predicted was coming because he predicted it, but because men chose 
the way that led to it. In the prophetic recognition of the contingent 
element in prophecy there is an implicit denial of a rigidly deterministic 
view of history. 

If, however, the detailed events of history were announced through 
the apocalyptists more than two thousand years before their fulfillment, 
and if the precise fulfillment of their announcements could be absolutely 
counted on, then we should be reduced to a deterministic view of history 
that is the antithesis of the prophetic teaching. It is, therefore, clear that 
we cannot base on the kind of prediction we find in the prophets the 
justification of the kind of prediction found by so many in the apocalyp- 
tists. Moreover, the prophets did not offer prediction for its own sake. 
They were religious figures, who unfolded the character and the will of 
God, who looked on the world and on men in the light of what they had 
seen of God, and whose essential summons to men was that they should 
reflect the character of God and his will in every aspect of their lives, both 
individual and corporate. 

As heirs of the prophets the apocalyptists were also concerned to pre- 
sent a message from God, a message with which they believed themselves 
to be as truly charged as the prophets were with theirs. Moreover, just 
as the message of the prophets was primarily addressed to their own con- 
temporaries, though it contained a timeless element which is addressed to 
all generations of men, so the message of the apocalyptists was first and 
foremost addressed to their own generation. Yet if that message pre- 
sented a true word of God to their generation it must also have meaning 





5. Cf. my Rediscovery of the Old Testament (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1946), 
pp. 2go f. 
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for our generation and for every generation. For every utterance of God 
is a revelation of himself and of his will. Beneath the particularity of its 
form and setting there is a universality of significance. It is, therefore, of 
importance that we should not toss the apocalyptic works aside as mean- 
ingless for us because we do not read them as a sort of long range Old 
Moore’s Almanack, but that we should ask whether the genuine voice 
of God could be heard in them by the men for whom they were first 
composed. For if the accents of his voice were once heard in them, it is 
likely that they will still sound in our ears. 

To Moses came the voice of God bidding him go to Egypt to bring the 
children of Israel out. That is a matter of ancient history, and through 
that story comes no voice of God to us to proceed to Egypt. Yet the 
revelation of God given in that call, and enlarged and enriched in the 
complex of events that followed it, has not exhausted its significance for 
us. To Hosea through the bitter tragedy of his home there came a per- 
ception of the nature of the devotion that gives meaning to the marriage 
bond and the sacredness of the demand it makes, and also of the quality 
of the divine love and the supreme obligation it lays upon men. To men 
who are happily spared the particularity of Hosea’s sorrow, and who 
do not see around them the ritual prostitution or the other evils which in 
Hosea’s eyes constituted a sin against love, the voice of God can still be 
heard in his oracles uttering a word which can be translated into the con- 
ditions of our day. In the same way, if we would seek a word of God 
in the writings of the apocalyptists, we should seek it not in the particu- 
larity that belonged to the circumstances of their day or to the form of 
their message, but in deep and enduring principles which can be applied 
to the circumstances of every generation. It is supremely God whom we 
should seek. And running through all their varying descriptions of the 
great climax of history for which they looked, are dominant spiritual 
notes which none should miss. For through them God reveals himself 
to us. 

That we miss from the apocalyptists some notes which are found else- 
where in the Bible, and particularly in the great prophets, is doubtless 
true. To none was the whole truth of God revealed, and each emphasized 
those aspects of truth which were laid upon his heart and which were 
most relevant to his age and to his hearers. The prophets uttered words 
of rebuke to a generation that flouted the will of God, whereas the apoc- 
alyptists addressed their message of encouragement to the faithful souls 
who sought, in persecution and in tribulation, to preserve their loyalty 
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to their God. Each is to be judged by the relevance of his message to 
those to whom it was addressed and in the age when it was given. To 
find the voice of God in the apocalyptists, therefore, is not to deny that 
important elements of divine truth are missing here. That truth is set 
before us “in divers portions” (Heb. 1:1), which happily supplement 
one another, and our concern should be not to spoil the wholeness of our 
apprehension of God’s word by inattentiveness to his voice as it reaches 
us through any of the many channels he uses. 

Nor does the recognition that apocalyptic works have a meaning for 
us require us to forget that they were mistaken in many of their hopes 
and mistaken in their deterministic view of history. Throughout the 
Old Testament we find a growing understanding of God. This does 
not mean that with the mere passage of time there came a fuller knowl- 
edge of him. Not every generation entered into the inheritance which 
was bequeathed to it, and progress was not automatic or in a straight 
line. Nevertheless, we do find that in the course of the development re- 
corded in the Old Testament some primitive ideas of God inherited 
from the remote past were transcended. Blood revenge was progressively 
brought under control, and the wholesale massacre of conquered foes 
figures less in the later story of Israel than in the early story. Moreover, 
in the Gospels we find our Lord setting aside elements of Old Testament 
teaching with “Ye have heard that it was said . . . but I say unto you” 
(Matt. 5:21 f., 27 f., 33 f., 38 f., 43 f.). In this there is a recognition 
that some of the teaching given in the Old Testament is not finally true 
as the expression of God’s will for men. It need, therefore, occasion no 
surprise that the deterministic view of history held by the apocalyptists 
is not finally valid. Had the perfect revelation of God been given through 
imperfect men, there would have been no need for the Incarnation. 

Moreover, even the greater prophets were often mistaken in their 
predictions. This was not merely due to the contingent element in proph- 
ecy. Even when their word was not followed by repentance and the 
amendment of life it was not always fulfilled. Jeremiah, indeed, was 
sore troubled and perplexed because his word was not fulfilled (Jer. 20:7 
ff.), and the author of Daniel openly reinterpreted the seventy years of 
Jeremiah 25:12 as seventy weeks of years (Dan. 9:2, 24), while a later 
writer reinterpreted Daniel’s fourth kingdom with the words “It was 
not expounded unto him as I now expound it unto thee” (2 Esdr. 12:12). 
Here there is a frank recognition of erroneous expectations. For divine 
inspiration does not charge a man with infallible knowledge of the past 
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or the future, but lays upon his heart the burden of a spiritual message. 
It is in the elements of that spiritual message, and there alone, that the 
voice of God can be heard by succeeding generations. 

The apocalyptists were essentially optimists. By some they are thought 
of as pessimists who lived in desperately bad times, and who had no hope 
of any improvement. It is true they had no hope of things improving by 
themselves. They were not optimists after the fashion of those who ex- 
cuse themselves from any concern for the world in which they live by 
the blind and groundless belief that man has only to be left alone to work 
his way through his troubles and to emerge into the light. There is noth- 
ing spiritual in such a shallow delusion. But, on the other hand, they 
were not pessimists who believed the world was past praying for, and 
the divine work of creation was doomed to end in ghastly failure. Their 
hope was rooted and grounded in their faith in God, and nowhere else 
is optimism rightly to be grounded. With Paul they could have said “All 
things work together for good to them that love God” (Rom. 8:28)— 
though this, as will appear, does not mean that all things work together 
for their comfort and ease. Running through the Old Testament is the 
doctrine of the Remnant, that should be spared to carry forward the 
inheritance and the task of the elect people. And in the Book of Daniel 
we find this continued in the faith that the saints of the Most High 
should survive the general disaster and inherit the Kingdom (Dan. 
7:27), while it should not be forgotten that the hope of the Book of 
Revelation is embodied in the vision of the New Jerusalem which should 
come down out of heaven (Rev. 21:2), in which God should dwell with 
men, who should in perfect loyalty to him find all their life rich and 
lovely. Whatever this may be, it is not pessimism, but the triumphant 
hope for the victory not of righteousness but of God. We may not share 
their ideas as to the precise way in which this hope will be realized, and 
our ideas as to how it may come about may be as wide of the mark as 
were theirs. Yet we may share their faith that the ultimate power is 
God’s and that in him alone is our hope. 

They shared with the prophets the certainty that in the will of God 
was man’s true well-being to be found, and that all effort to find it else- 
where was doomed to failure. The prophets knew that it would only be 
when all men went up to the house of the Lord and learned his will that 
they could beat their swords into ploughshares and find even their eco- 
nomic satisfaction (Mic. 4:2-4). And the apocalyptists did not sum- 
mon men to a united endeavour to fight evil, but held before them the 
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vision of a world in which God’s will should be perfectly done. It was 
a world from which all that was alien to the will of God should be con- 
sumed. “And there shall in no wise enter into it anything unclean, or 
he that maketh an abomination and a lie: but only they which are written 
in the Lamb’s book of life” (Rev. 21:27). To us who live in an age when 
men’s hearts are filled with a yearning for peace and a dread of war, a 
longing for economic ease and a dread of want, and when they imagine 
that they can be saved by planning and not by character, by human in- 
genuity rather than by the power of God, the apocalyptists and the 
prophets bring a vitally important message. We cannot find our goal 
until we find a world in which the will of God is done, a world in which 
the spirit of men will be perfectly attuned to the Spirit of God. And 
because we do not yet live in such a world, it is idle to suppose that the 
fulfillment of our dreams is within our reach. 


To the apocalyptists, therefore, as to the prophets, there was no hope 
of the Golden Age for the few until that hope was shared by all through 
their obedience to the will of God. They did not think of the elect as 
little groups of peaceful souls in a seething world of trouble, but of the 
elect suffering torment and tribulation until the day of deliverance 
dawned. They knew nothing of the quiet satisfaction with which some 
today view the sorrows into which our world plunges, for they were too 
acutely aware that they lived in that world, and that the world resented 
their testimony and turned on them in fierce persecution. Happily, even 
in a world which so largely ignores God as the world in which we live 
today, the persecution of the faithful is not everywhere found. But even 
where there is no tribulation of the kind suffered by the saints of the 
Most High in the vision of Daniel 7 before the setting up of the throne 
of the Ancient of Days, or that suffered by those who came out of the 
great tribulation and washed their robes in the blood of the Lamb in 
Revelation 7, the elect of God may know a deeper tribulation, instead 
of viewing with equanimity from their ark of safety the sorrows of a 
perishing world. They may enter in a profound way into the sufferings 
of Christ, and may know a tribulation of spirit more deeply agonizing 
than the physical sufferings of the martyrs. Indeed, they cannot be the 
true saints of God unless they do thus suffer. Paul can speak of suffering 
with Christ that we may be also glorified together (Rom. 8:17), and of 
sharing the fellowship of Christ’s sufferings and being conformed to his 
death, that we may attain unto the resurrection of the dead (Phil. 3:10 
f.), and even of making up that which was lacking in the sufferings of 
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Christ (Col. 1:24). Here he is not thinking merely of suffering obloquy 
and persecution for the name of Christ, or only of the death of the old 
self and the resurrection to newness of life in Christ (Rom. 6:6; Gal. 
2:20), though the latter is fundamental for all his thought, but of such 
an entering into Christ’s agony for the world that we share the very suf- 
fering of the Cross. When it is no longer I that live, but Christ liveth in 
me (Gal. 2:20), I can no more view with equanimity a world which 
rejects the will of God than he could, and my heart is pierced by the 
response of men in indifference and scorn of the love of God as his was. 
For the sufferings of Christ into which we may enter were less the physical 
suffering through the piercing of hands and feet with the nails than the 
suffering of the heart that was pierced by human sin. While here again, 
therefore, we may transmute the thought of the apocalyptists as to the 
nature of the tribulation which the saints of the Most High should ex- 
perience throughout this age, whether they are also called on to face per- 
secution or not, we may still hear the voice of God in their assurance that 
the ultimate hope not alone for the world but even for the saints of the 
Most High is to be found in a world in which the will of God is universally 
and perfectly done. 


The apocalyptists believed that such a world would consist of the saints. 
They did not suppose that men who hated the will of God would some- 
how do it. In the vision of Daniel 7 the kingdoms of the beasts were de- 
stroyed, and the dominion was given to the saints. Here it is not, indeed, 
stated that only the saints would form the citizens of the Kingdom, and 
it could be taken to mean that the leadership in the Golden Age would 
belong to the elect. It is improbable that the author so far severed him- 
self from the thought of so much of the Old Testament as to suppose that 
only the character and the loyalty of the rulers mattered. It is due to the 
circumstances of his day and the challenge of the then ruling powers 
which the elect were called on to face that he concentrated on this. But 
characteristic of the thought of the Old Testament is the recognition that 
ordinary men and women might by their act injure the whole society of 
which they were members. The sin of Achan (Josh. 7) was no private 
affair of his own. For no sin is merely a matter between a man and God. 
It always lowers the spirit of the entire community. And the prophets 
continually denounced the sins that ran through society and not only the 
sins of the rulers. Only when the entire society consists of loyal observers 
of the covenant can its well-being be secure, and even then but imper- 
fectly until it is surrounded by a world which goes up to the house of the 
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Lord (Isa. 2:3), and until the earth is full of the knowledge of the glory 
of the Lord as the waters cover the sea (Isa. 9:9). 

If, however, it be thought doubtful how far the author of Daniel 
would have subscribed to this, there is no doubt so far as John is con- 
cerned. “For the fearful, and unbelieving, and abominable, and mur- 
derers, and fornicators, and sorcerers, and idolaters, and all liars, their 
part shall be in the lake that burneth with fire and brimstone” (Rev. 
21:8). They could have no part in the New Jerusalem, not because of 
any intolerance or lack of charity towards them, but because they could 
not by their very nature belong to it. The apocalyptists were not shallow 
sentimentalists, who vainly supposed that men who hated God could live 
with him, or that they who were inflexibly resolved not to obey his will 
could have any place in an age in which his will was perfectly done. 
They, therefore, remind us that the supreme need of this and of every 
age is for the universal spirit of loyalty to God, without which every other 
endeavour is doomed to failure. For man’s life springs from his spirit, 
and in the universal submission of spirit to God is the universal obedience 
to the will of God alone found, -and in that universal obedience is man’s 
well-being alone to be found. 

The apocalyptists were profoundly convinced, as also were the 
prophets, that God was in control of history. They would never have 
subscribed to the arrogant view of those who would exclude the Creator 
from any influence in his own universe. Their God was no impotent 
spectator of human activity, but One who was supreme in his world. 
They did not suppose that every event of history was directed by God, 
or that all things did his will. Far from it indeed! Daniel’s Little Horn 
that had a mouth speaking great things, and that exalted itself against 
God, was no puppet in the hands of God, but one who vainly measured 
his puny strength against God and would be swept away by the power 
he challenged. God could be opposed by men who stood condemned 
for this opposition, but he could not be overcome. Nowhere does the 
Bible teach that the entire process of history is itself the embodiment of 
God’s will and the revelation of his character. Biblical religion, in both 
the Old and the New Testaments, is rooted and grounded in history. 
Yet not in its whole process and course. It is in great and significant 
moments of history that God’s power is especially to be seen, and even 
there it is not history alone that is the organ of revelation. It is rather 
history and personality combined in a single complex, in which the 
prophetic word summoning to faith and the prophetic interpretation 
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of the event as well as the event itself had part. There is, therefore, 
nothing inconsistent with this view in the announcement of the apoc- 
alyptists that in the climax of human history God’s triumphant power 
would be supremely seen. In their day evil held its head high and be- 
lieved it was dominant, but they were sure that its triumph was both 
hollow and short-lived. 

In general, the apocalyptists believed that the realization of their 
hopes was at hand. The curtain was to be rung down on every power 
that stood against God and rung up on a new and different scene. Some 
of the writers of apocalyptic works that stand between Daniel and the 
Book of Revelation write with less sense of urgency, but the great books 
that stand at the beginning and the end of this period, and some of those 
that stand between, were written in times of strain and persecution, 
when it seemed that evil was so intensely evil that God must sweep it 
swiftly away and establish his kingdom in final power. There are few 
today who share this hope, except the school of interpreters already 
mentioned, because more characteristic of our day is a feeling that 
change can only be gradual, and because the hopes of imminent and 
dramatic demonstration of divine power in this decisive way have been 
so often cherished and as often disappointed. Let it be remembered that 
the apocalyptists were as firmly persuaded as any today that evil was 
solidly established. It was not because evil was tottering to its fall that 
it was soon to perish, but because God would sweep it away. Their hope 
for its imminent disappearance did not prove justified, and can hardly 
bring to us any sure message of God that it will be imminent now. Yet 
in their sense of the urgency of the need of the world we can hear the 
voice of God. For it was of that sense of urgency that their hope of 
speedy deliverance was born. 

It may be asked what significance that sense of urgency could have, 
either for them or for us. To the apocalyptists the kingdom was God’s 
kingdom, and it would be established by him and not by man. With all 
his sense of urgency, therefore, man could only wait in passive impotence 
until the hour of God’s signal intervention in some new and unparalleled 
way should arrive. On the other hand, if we have lost the expectation 
of an imminent and catastrophic intervention of God to establish his 
kingdom and to terminate the days of human arrogance and rebellion, 
the whole basis of any sense of urgency would seem to have vanished, 
and its survival would appear meaningless. To this the answer has been 
already given. If we have entered into the acuteness of the agony of 
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Christ at human sin and rejection of God and his will, there must be 
urgency in our desire for the triumph of divine love and the perfect re- 
flection of his will in human life. When we have seen what evil means 
to God and have learned what it is truly to suffer with Christ, our sense 
of urgency may be very differently based from that of the apocalyptists, 
but it will be no less real. 

Moreover, it is an error to suppose that with the apocalyptists the 
sense of urgency led only to passive impotence. It is true that they be- 
lieved the kingdom would be established by God and not by man. In 
Daniel 2 it was the stone cut without hands that grew into the great 
mountain, symbolizing the everlasting kingdom (Dan. 2:44 f.), while 
in Daniel 7 the Son of Man, symbolizing the kingdom that should be ad- 
ministered by the saints of the Most High, came with the clouds of 
heaven (Dan. 7:13), and the authority was given to the saints and not 
seized by them in a kingdom which they established. Similarly in the 
great New Testament Apocalypse it was an angel who came down out 
of heaven who laid hold on the dragon and bound him (Rev. 20:1 f.), 
and when the New Jerusalem appeared it came down from heaven 
(Rev. 21:2). Yet though the kingdom in neither case is thought of as 
established by human activity, there is nevertheless an urgent and prac- 
tical call to men. It is a twofold call to loyalty and witness. 

The stories of the first half of the Book of Daniel are all calculated to 
evoke passionate and undeviating loyalty, and the letters to the churches 
that stand at the beginning of the Book of Revelation carry the same 
summons. The writers did not think that their loyalty could of itself 
bring the Kingdom of God, but they were sure that God could use their 
loyalty and that he desired it. They did not say, “Let us avoid perse- 
cution, because the kingdom will not come until God is ready to bring 
it, and nothing that we do can really matter.” They believed that their 
loyalty had a part to play in the purpose of God and therefore it had a 
vital significance. Moreover it could not be a concealed loyalty, or it 
would not be loyal. It did not suffice for Daniel to pray in secret. His 
windows were open toward Jerusalem (Dan. 6:10) so that all might 
see, not because he was ostentatiously showing off before men like those 
whom our Lord condemned for praying at the street corners (Matt. 
6:5), but because he was witnessing. The author of the Book of Daniel 
was witnessing by the very book that he wrote, for pulsating through it 
was the desire to call others to share his loyalty. And the New Testa- 
ment Apocalypse came from the womb of a church which had carried 
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its witness through all the Mediterranean world, and which believed 
most passionately in the importance of that witness. When the author 
of Daniel writes, “they that turn many to righteousness [shall shine] as 
the stars for ever and ever” (Dan. 12:3), he makes it plain that he is 
no believer in passivity on the part of the saints. The witness carried the 
note of urgency, and the loyalty it demanded must be supremely loyal. 

By our so different generation the voice of God may still be found 
here. That we live in a world whose heart is far from God and in an age 
of sustained crisis we are painfully conscious. If we have no faith in 
men’s search for a program whereby the Golden Age may be reached, 
and do not believe it will be reached by a program, we shall not relapse 
into a quietism that turns us into spectators of a crisis, which we view 
from without. We shall rather find here a summons to a new and fuller 
loyalty and to a new and eager witness, and shall believe that God desires 
our witness and is waiting to use it. In the days of persecution from 
which the Book of Daniel and the Book of Revelation came, the saints 
witnessed not alone by their utterance but by their very sufferings. And 
the loyal today who truly enter into the sufferings of Christ and agonize 
for the world whose need is so acute may witness by that agony, as well 
as by the eager testimony to which they will be impelled. 

The apocalyptists thus gave a new meaning to tribulation. The blood 
of Abel cried out to God from the ground (Gen. 4:10), and the prophets 
declared that the sufferings of the innocent victims of oppression and 
social injustice were a symptom of the condition of society and a presage 
of coming ills. Here there is the thought of the entail of evil that these 
things would bring on their perpetrators, who were primarily addressed. 
But the apocalyptists addressed the victims of persecution and those who 
could be won to share their loyalty and thus to share their sufferings. 
To them they said that the fact that their sufferings could be lifted into 
the purpose of God gave them a dignity that made them worthy to be 
embraced, and not merely endured. The apocalyptists did not call men 
to patient endurance of persecution, but to an eager welcome of perse- 
cution, because it was witness and not merely suffering. And when that 
tribulation is translated into the terms of sympathy with Christ, not in 
the weakened sense of a momentary pity, but in the sense of a profound 
suffering with Christ, it is also something which is not simply to be ac- 
cepted when it cannot be avoided, but something which is to be eagerly 
sought, because it lifts us to a new dignity and gives to our life and ex- 
perience an eternal and universal significance. In passivity there may 
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be a real activity, which belongs to it not because of what it is but be- 
cause of God’s lifting it into his purpose. 

It has already been said that we cannot look for every element of bib- 
lical teaching in the apocalyptical writings, and there are aspects of the 
significance of suffering which do not figure here. There is nothing in 
the Book of Daniel comparable with the Suffering Servant of Isaiah 53, 
where the suffering is the organ of service for those who inflicted it. That 
would not be relevant to the situation in which the Book of Daniel was 
written. Its message was a summons to sufferings of witness, not redemp- 
tive sufferings. Its author looked for fierce vengeance on the persecutors, 
and had no thought of winning them. In the New Testament Apoc- 
alypse there is the thought of redemptive suffering, but that is the suffer- 
ing of the Lamb and not the saints. For the suffering of the saints, 
whether it is the bitter persecution of foes or the entering into the suffer- 
ings of Christ, has no redemptive quality in itself. To the tribulation 
of the saints God may give a value, and to the suffering with Christ a 
redemptive value may be given, not because it is our suffering but be- 
cause it is Christ who is active in us and who makes our personality and 
experience the vehicle of his grace. 

To the apocalyptists it was plain that the Golden Age could not come 
so long as there was evil in the world, and evil was always personalized, 
and supremely exemplified in one, to whom the name Antichrist has 
become attached. In the Book of Daniel, where the Messiah or Christ 
does not figure,’ it is not strictly accurate to speak of Antichrist. Its mon- 
ster of iniquity is not the adversary of Christ, but he is the adversary of 
the saints of God. He is referred to under the figure of the Little Horn 
in Chapters 7 and 8, and in other ways in the succeeding chapters. He 
magnifies himself against God and against his people, and there can be 
no establishment of the kingdom until he is swept away. In the New 
Testament Apocalypse his place is taken by the Beast. But here behind 
the Beast we find the Dragon, who is a heavenly adversary of God and 
the saints, and whose incarnation the Beast is. In the writings that stand 
between Daniel and the Book of Revelation in time we find the Anti- 
christ idea in many forms, but especially in the superhuman sphere. The 
Little Horn and the Beast both spoke blasphemies and unsurped the 
place of God. But to the apocalyptists the monstrous power of evil needed 
for its explanation some counterpart beyond this world. They thought 


6. The Authorized Version uses the term Messiah, in its technical sense, in Daniel 9:25 f. 
It is practically certain that the reference here is to a historical person known already to the 
writer and not to one who lay in the future in his day, and the Revised Version is to be preferred. 
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of the ancient myth of the revolted angels, standing over against God 
and challenging his rule of the world he had created, and of the leader 
of that rival court, who is given various names. He is the heavenly Anti- 
christ, and the earthly Antichrist is his representative, his tool or his 
incarnation. 

To the historical identification of Antichrist vast ingenuity has been 
brought. The identification of the original of Daniel’s Little Horn with 
Antiochus Epiphanes is scarcely to be doubted, while the identification 
of the orginal of the Beast is less certain. But down the ages a whole 
succession of historical figures has been put forward by successive in- 
terpreters as candidates for the dishonour of being prophetically referred 
to by these figures. The assurance with which every name is put for- 
ward, down to Hitler in our day, becomes amusing in retrospect, yet is 
swiftly emulated by fresh interpreters who seem never to be discour- 
aged by the failures of their predecessors. It would seem to be wiser to 
recognize that there have been, and are likely yet to be, many human 
Antichrists, in whom the spirit of hostility to God and to his people is 
incarnate. Just as common sins recur in many ordinary individuals, so 
the uncommon arrogance of the powerful ruler who proudly matches 
his might against God recurs from time to time with common features. 
It recurs because, though sin is not found except in sinners, it is not 
something that is born and dies with the individual sinner. Lust is one 
in all lustful men, and the arrogance of the Antichrist is one in the Anti- 
christs who arise from time to time. 

The apocalyptists presented the thought of a great Day of Judgment. 
The prophets had spoken of God’s judgments in history, and of his visi- 
tation of men and nations through natural phenomena and through 
man’s activity. But here is something different. In the Book of Daniel 
we have the picture of the Ancient of Days setting up the throne of judg- 
ment and the beasts that represent the evil empires being brought before 
him to receive sentence. In varying ways we find this concept in suc- 
ceeding writers, and it became part of the inheritance of Christian 
thought. It is familiar to us from the Gospels, and the circles today 
that are least influenced by apocalyptic teaching all recognize that men 
must render account to God for their deeds, and that his judgment of 
them is final. It is true that this is not much emphasized in some contem- 
porary teaching, though there are few who would altogether deny man’s 
final accountability to God for what he does with his life. 
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Nowhere is the judgment set forth as arbitrary and unaccountable. 
In the Book of Daniel the kingdoms that are alien to the will of God 
or that deliberately set themselves against God are swept away and 
destroyed. In the Book of Revelation the judgment is: “He that is un- 
just, let him be unjust still: and he that is filthy, let him be filthy still: 
and he that is righteous, let him be righteous still: and he that is holy, 
let him be holy still” (Rev. 22:11). Whatever a man has elected to 
be, that he will be—not ultimately because God decides it, but because 
he chooses it. The judgment of God is absolute, not because the power 
of God is absolute, but because his judgment is absolutely just. Those 
sentimentalists who blandly suppose that the love of God is so all-em- 
bracing that the portal of death will admit all men to the bliss of his 
presence are confused in their thinking. For why should it be supposed 
that men who have hated the will of God in life will love it immediately 
they die? Or why should it be thought that men who have never sought 
the face of God in life will count it supreme bliss to be in his presence 
beyond the grave? If the self with which we wake up on the other side 
of the grave has no relation to the self of this life, in what sense can it be 
the same self? In the teaching of the apocalyptists is a more vital message 
of God. They who delight to serve God in this life, whose supreme joy 
it is to be loyal to him, and to seek to turn many to righteousness, who 
glory in his fellowship and in the humble walk with him, will not be 
severed from him and from his service beyond the grave. That is a sure 
and rational hope, based on the character of God himself. For funda- 
mental to all biblical faith is the recognition that God’s demands spring 
out of his character. He in whom all that is high and holy inheres can- 
not be indifferent to all moral and spiritual qualities in men, and his 
demands on men are meaningless if he does not care whether they re- 
spond or not. Moreover, a God who was indifferent to man’s response 
could not have become incarnate in Christ, and the agony of the Cross 
could give no revelation of his heart. 


Finally, it may be observed that it is to the apocalyptists that we owe 
the development of thought on the hereafter. From the gloomy doc- 
trine of Sheol there had been some developments in Old Testament 
thought, and it is possible that there was some influence from foreign, 
and especially from Persian, thought. But it is by no accident that the 
only clear and completely undisputed passage in the Old Testament 
where a meaningful life after death is set forth is in the Book of Daniel. 
The pious of the Maccabean age were the forerunners of the Pharisees, 
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who adopted the faith in the resurrection. In the Book of Daniel it is a 
resurrection to life on earth, for the Kingdom of God is thought of as 
an earthly kingdom. But in the apocalyptic works that followed we find 
much fluidity in the thought of the resurrection and the life to which it 
should lead, and in some the resurrection is to a supra-terrestrial life. 
Without committing ourselves to the details of the hope of any one of the 
apocalyptists, we can acknowledge our debt to them all for leading us 
on to the faith that beyond this life lies another, that for the people of 
God will be supremely rich because rich in service for him, and that will 
endure so long as God himself endures, since he is its spring and source. 

Here, then, are a few elements of our debt to the apocalyptists and 
of the message which their writings contain for this generation. Others 
could be added to them, and all could be more adequately set forth. 
But what has been said should suffice to show that they are fundamentally 
religious teachers, and that it is a mistake to concentrate on the bizarre 
elements of their writings, whether to establish or to reject their ex- 
pectation of the course of events. Some years ago the present writer 
dedicated a book ““To the Unknown Author of the Book of Daniel, whose 
Faith and Vision yield Undying Inspiration.” To some of his reviewers 
this seemed a surprising dedication. In the story of our faith he was 
no mean figure, and through his book the voice of God has been heard 
by many generations of men. The great Apocalypse which closes the 
New Testament is also primarily a book with a message about Christ, 
which sets forth the glory of God and the uniqueness of the Lamb. To 
perceive that message, and to be led to fall down in adoration before 
the Lamb, is far more important than to discuss the identification of 
the details of the form in which the book was cast in terms of historical 
figures and dates. When the voice of God falls on our ears, it brings to 
us a spiritual word, revealing and demanding. Happy are they who 
hear the word, and whose souls are nourished and challenged by its 
message. 
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Apocalyptic and the Christian Message 


by E. F. SCOTT 


THE TERM “apocalyptic” has come to denote a type of Jewish thinking 
which grew up in the period between the Old Testament and the New, 
and which meets us first in the prophecy of Daniel. This book was fol- 
lowed during the next two centuries by many others, all of a similar 
character. This literature of the Intertestament period had almost com- 
pletely disappeared, but much of it has been recovered, in whole or in 
part, within recent years, and most scholars are now agreed that it 
provides the key to a great deal that is perplexing in the gospel message. 

Apocalyptic was no peculiar product of the age which followed the 
Exile. It had been an element in Hebrew religion before the settlement 
in Canaan, and much more afterwards, when the desert tribes were 
brought in contact with the old Babylonian culture which had diffused 
itself over all the eastern lands. Even if there were no clear evidence of 
an apocalyptic strain in Hebrew thought we might confidently assume 
it. All religion has its spring in the inborn sense of another world. Con- 
scious of this invisible world men could not but imagine what it was like, 
and what was happening in it, and how it was related to this one which 
they knew. 

An apocalyptic strain was thus inherent in the religion of Israel, but 
after the return from exile it was developed and modified under in- 
fluences from without and also from within. On the one hand, Palestine 
was now incorporated in the Persian empire, and Jewish thought was 
powerfully affected by the Zoroastrian religion, all the more so as there 
was a real affinity between Judaism and this loftiest of the pagan creeds. 
Not only so, but the outlook of the Jewish people had been broadened 
by their connection with a great empire. Their interest now was not 
merely in the fortunes of a tiny nation but in those of the world at large. 
On the other hand, while they were thus exposed to influences from with- 
out they had a new pride in their own religion. They could not but 
perceive, now that they could compare it with others, that in a unique 
sense it was a divine revelation. The Old Testament writings were 
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gathered into a sacred book and the later teachers took their stand on 
this Scripture as the definite word of God. They believed that Israel 
had been set apart and was sealed, by the Law he had entrusted to it, 
as God’s people. Along with the Law they possessed the words of the 
prophets, and made them the foundation of their own message. Beneath 
all that is visionary and mythical in their thinking we can discern the 
prophetic convictions that God is righteous and that his cause of right- 
eousness will at last prevail. 

It has been maintained that apocalyptic was nothing else than proph- 
ecy in a later form, and that the men who wrote under the names of 
Enoch and Baruch and Ezra were in direct succession to Amos and 
Isaiah. Much can be said for this view, yet it is evident that there are 
radical differences between prophecy and apocalyptic. For one thing, 
the later writers are derivative, and were conscious of this when they 
hid under great names of the past, instead of saying boldly, “The word 
of the Lord came unto me.” Again, they are irresponsible, not the trusted 
advisers of a free state, as the prophets had been, but theorists who speak 
only for themselves. Once more, they are external in their mode of 
thought. Where the prophets seek always to grasp the inward import 
of events their anxiety is only to know what will happen. Few books 
are so dreary as these Intertestament apocalypses, and this is not merely 
because they are formless and monotonous but because they have so 
little meaning. They consist for the most part of long descriptions of 
things which the visionary is supposed to see as he gazes on the distant 
future. Nothing is said of what these things signify. They appear and 
dissolve like shapes in the clouds or adventures in a dream. There are 
people who take pleasure in recounting dreams, often in much detail, 
and nothing is more wearisome to those who have to listen. The reading 
of apocalyptic affects us in much the same way. With the prophets we 
feel ourselves in touch with reality. What they see in vision is always 
typical of some living truth. With the apocalyptists the vision itself is 
everything. It is described to us for no other reason than that it baffles 
our comprehension. 

A dream, however, is suggested by some real experience, and the 
apocalyptic writers base their visions on the great prophetic truths. They 
deal only with the circumstances of the coming judgment, but take for 
granted that it will turn on moral issues. They dwell on the glories of 
the new age, but see in it the consummation of the divine purpose. In 
some respects they mark an advance on the prophets, who looked only 
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to their own time and the future of their nation. A wider horizon has 
opened up to their successors, who seek to apply the prophetic concep- 
tions on a universal scale, and to carry them out to their final conse- 
quences. The man of science takes a law which holds good for some- 
thing he can weigh and measure, and shows how it holds good for the 
earth’s formation and the motions of the stars. So the apocalyptists lay 
hold of principles which the prophets had tested in their limited ex- 
perience, and show that they are eternally valid. Apocalyptic may thus 
be regarded as the first attempt at a philosophy of history. In the appar- 
ently aimless movement it seeks to discover underlying laws, and to make 
out the end towards which the world is striving. Perhaps the funda- 
mental passage in all the apocalyptic literature is that one in the seventh 
chapter of Daniel, which tells how four beasts arose one after another 
and at last gave place to “one like unto a son of man.” They are meant 
to typify the empires of the past, which rested on brute force and were 
only preparing the way for the true advent of man. The passage may 
not be Messianic in any definite sense. But the idea is a profoundly sug- 
gestive one, and it was not by any accident that in later apocalyptic “Son 
of Man” became a title for the Messiah, and was so accepted by Jesus. 

Apocalyptic was thus an advance on prophecy in so far as it gave a 
wider range to the prophetic conceptions. It applied them to the world 
at large instead of to a single nation. It showed how they explained all 
past history and threw a light on the future. It lifted them out of the 
earthly sphere into the mysterious world beyond us. The apocalyptic 
books are clearly the outcome of careful reflection. They profess to 
record visions which were granted to ancient seers in a state of ecstasy 
but nothing could be less ecstatic than these laborious works. The 
prophets indeed speak from a direct insight, but the apocalyptists have 
thought out their visions, often by a process of mathematical calculation. 
Their aim is to form some kind of reasoned theory out of ideas which 
had come to the prophets by inspiration. From this point of view we 
can best understand why they ascribe their writings to men who had 
lived in a remote past. This was a literary convention which was not 
intended to deceive anybody. The chief motive for it was to obtain a 
more extensive view. In order to see history in its totality the authors 
place themselves at a point far back, from which they may survey the 
whole course of things and catch some glimpses of the end. 


Apocalyptic is thus a widening of prophetic thought, but it also in- 
volves a narrowing. It is marked by a fiercer nationalism, a hardening 
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of moral conceptions, a return to mythologies which the prophets had 
outgrown. It contrasts with prophecy in much the same way as the 
Book of Revelation does with the Epistles of Paul. The reason partly 
is that the apocalyptists were heirs to the Law as well as to the Prophets, 
and much more that this type of thought, by its very nature, was reac- 
tionary. The religion of Israel which had risen to such splendid heights 
in the Old Testament had always contained in it that ancient element 
of myth and fantasy. Ever and again in the prophetic books we meet 
with the complaint that in spite of better knowledge the people cling to 
witchcraft and idolatry and crude ancestral beliefs. As the prophetic 
influence declined this other element had counted for more and more 
in the popular religion, and it found its exponents in these later writers, 
Apocalyptic in some of its aspects was a throwback to the primitive mode 
of thought. 


It is now generally recognized that the apocalyptic literature explains 
much that is difficult in New Testament thought, and in the teaching 
of Jesus himself. The theory has been put forward that Christianity 
was nothing else, in its origin, than an apocalyptic movement. Jesus, 
according to this view, belonged to some esoteric sect which looked for 
strange happenings in the immediate future, and on this belief he based 
his message. But there was certainly nothing secret in the apocalyptic 
hopes. They were familiar to everybody in that age and country. We 
know from Josephus that the book most widely read was that of Daniel. 
The other apocalyptic books were written in imitation of it, and exploited 
the popular interest which it had excited. They made their appeal, 
not to any obscure sect, but to the general public, which read them 
widely, much as we now read mystery stories. Every age has its peculiar 
taste in literature, and that of the first century was for apocalyptic books. 
Jesus merely took up the ideas which were most alive in his time, and 
which had lately received a mighty impulse from the preaching of John 
the Baptist. The wonder is, not that he thought apocalyptically, but that 
he thought much more along other lines. Not only were the apocalyptic 
ideas widely spread among the common people but they were assumed 
in the Law itself. It rested for its efficacy on the belief in future retribu- 
tion, in a divine purpose fulfilling itself, in the coming deliverance of 
Israel. All that is set forth in detail in the apocalyptic books is presup- 
posed in the rabbinical writings—the judgment, the new age, the ex- 
altation of God’s people, the coming of the Messiah, the ministry of 
angels, the combat with Satan and the demonic powers. The authors 
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of the apocalyptic books were, most probably, rabbis, belonging for the 
most part to the Pharisaic school. 

There is no difficulty, therefore, in accounting for Jesus’ knowledge 
of apocalyptic. He had received it as part of his religious heritage. He 
may have had no direct acquaintance with the books but this was not 
necessary, for he would learn their substance from the teaching of the 
synagogue and his daily conversation with pious men. It is evident, too, 
that this element in the thought of his time had a special attraction for 
him. While he observed the law faithfully he took little interest in mat- 
ters of legal interpretation, and dismisses them again and again as mere 
trifling. But apocalyptic had a real value for him. With all its short- 
comings it was concerned with the great issues of man’s destiny and 
of God’s government of the world. It gave him at least a starting point 
for his own meditation on things unseen. 

It is evident, indeed, that Jesus had little interest in apocalyptic for 
its own sake, and this is the outstanding difference between him and the 
other teachers. Their books are in the strict sense, “apocalyptic,” that 
is “uncoverings,” attempts to draw the veil which hides the other world. 
Jesus does not try to satisfy our curiosity. He has no information to offer 
on those matters which chiefly occupy the authors of the Book of Enoch 
and the other visionaries. In all times since Jesus an effort has been 
made to extort from his teaching some knowledge of what will be here- 
after, but he never pretended to give this knowledge. He was content 
to leave the mysteries in the hands of God, and concerned himself 
wholly with the great certainties which God required that men should 
know. He used the current beliefs only as a means to this end. 

His attitude to apocalyptic was much the same, therefore, as his atti- 
tude to the law. He accepted the law as representing the will of God, 
but he drew a clear distinction between the ceremonial law and the 
“weightier matters,” the underlying commandments to which all the 
rest was subsidiary. So he valued apocalyptic for the sake of what it 
implied and illustrated. It is very significant that he makes use of apoca- 
lyptic ideas in many of his parables, where they are not intended to 
be taken literally. He imagines God as seated on a throne, separating 
the just from the wicked at the final judgment. He describes the rich 
man and Lazarus in the other world, with their earthly positions re- 
versed. In such parables the interest is not in the setting, which is plainly 
fanciful, but in the moral truth, conveyed in vivid and impressive form. 
In his teaching generally the apocalyptic background must never be 
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of moral conceptions, a return to mythologies which the prophets had 
outgrown. It contrasts with prophecy in much the same way as the 
Book of Revelation does with the Epistles of Paul. The reason partly 
is that the apocalyptists were heirs to the Law as well as to the Prophets, 
and much more that this type of thought, by its very nature, was reac- 
tionary. The religion of Israel which had risen to such splendid heights 
in the Old Testament had always contained in it that ancient element 
of myth and fantasy. Ever and again in the prophetic books we meet 
with the complaint that in spite of better knowledge the people cling to 
witchcraft and idolatry and crude ancestral beliefs. As the prophetic 
influence declined this other element had counted for more and more 
in the popular religion, and it found its exponents in these later writers, 
Apocalyptic in some of its aspects was a throwback to the primitive mode 
of thought. 

It is now generally recognized that the apocalyptic literature explains 
much that is difficult in New Testament thought, and in the teaching 
of Jesus himself. The theory has been put forward that Christianity 
was nothing else, in its origin, than an apocalyptic movement. Jesus, 
according to this view, belonged to some esoteric sect which looked for 
strange happenings in the immediate future, and on this belief he based 
his message. But there was certainly nothing secret in the apocalyptic 
hopes. They were familiar to everybody in that age and country. We 
know from Josephus that the book most widely read was that of Daniel. 
The other apocalyptic books were written in imitation of it, and exploited 
the popular interest which it had excited. They made their appeal, 
not to any obscure sect, but to the general public, which read them 
widely, much as we now read mystery stories. Every age has its peculiar 
taste in literature, and that of the first century was for apocalyptic books. 
Jesus merely took up the ideas which were most alive in his time, and 
which had lately received a mighty impulse from the preaching of John 
the Baptist. The wonder is, not that he thought apocalyptically, but that 
he thought much more along other lines. Not only were the apocalyptic 
ideas widely spread among the common people but they were assumed 
in the Law itself. It rested for its efficacy on the belief in future retribu- 
tion, in a divine purpose fulfilling itself, in the coming deliverance of 
Israel. All that is set forth in detail in the apocalyptic books is presup- 
posed in the rabbinical writings—the judgment, the new age, the ex- 
altation of God’s people, the coming of the Messiah, the ministry of 
angels, the combat with Satan and the demonic powers. The authors 
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of the apocalyptic books were, most probably, rabbis, belonging for the 
most part to the Pharisaic school. 

There is no difficulty, therefore, in accounting for Jesus’ knowledge 
of apocalyptic. He had received it as part of his religious heritage. He 
may have had no direct acquaintance with the books but this was not 
necessary, for he would learn their substance from the teaching of the 
synagogue and his daily conversation with pious men. It is evident, too, 
that this element in the thought of his time had a special attraction for 
him. While he observed the law faithfully he took little interest in mat- 
ters of legal interpretation, and dismisses them again and again as mere 
trifling. But apocalyptic had a real value for him. With all its short- 
comings it was concerned with the great issues of man’s destiny and 
of God’s government of the world. It gave him at least a starting point 
for his own meditation on things unseen. 

It is evident, indeed, that Jesus had little interest in apocalyptic for 
its own sake, and this is the outstanding difference between him and the 
other teachers. Their books are in the strict sense, “apocalyptic,” that 
is “uncoverings,” attempts to draw the veil which hides the other world. 
Jesus does not try to satisfy our curiosity. He has no information to offer 
on those matters which chiefly occupy the authors of the Book of Enoch 
and the other visionaries. In all times since Jesus an effort has been 
made to extort from his teaching some knowledge of what will be here- 
after, but he never pretended to give this knowledge. He wa: content 
to leave the mysteries in the hands of God, and concerned himself 
wholly with the great certainties which God required that men should 
know. He used the current beliefs only as a means to this end. 

His attitude to apocalyptic was much the same, therefore, as his atti- 
tude to the law. He accepted the law as representing the will of God, 
but he drew a clear distinction between the ceremonial law and the 
“weightier matters,” the underlying commandments to which all the 
rest was subsidiary. So he valued apocalyptic for the sake of what it 
implied and illustrated. It is very significant that he makes use of apoca- 
lyptic ideas in many of his parables, where they are not intended to 
be taken literally. He imagines God as seated on a throne, separating 
the just from the wicked at the final judgment. He describes the rich 
man and Lazarus in the other world, with their earthly positions re- 
versed. In such parables the interest is not in the setting, which is plainly 
fanciful, but in the moral truth, conveyed in vivid and impressive form. 
In his teaching generally the apocalyptic background must never be 
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too much emphasized. Did he expect the Kingdom to come immediate- 
ly? Did he believe that after his death he would presently return in 
Messianic glory? These questions have often been debated, and seem 
in various sayings to be answered explicitly. But it needs always to be 
remembered that he was thinking of some higher truth while he ex- 
pressed himself in apocalyptic terms. 

His mind was set, therefore, not on the forecasts themselves but on 
the conceptions behind them. Through the changes and confusions of 
this world God is fulfilling his purpose. A time is coming when all things 
will be subject to his will. Men will be called to judgment for the good 
or evil they have done. There is a life hereafter for God’s true servants. 
These were the truths which were shadowed out, often fantastically, in 
apocalyptic, and Jesus laid hold of them with unerring insight, and 
gathered them up in his great message of the Kingdom of God. It has 
often been argued that he had nothing in his mind but the apocalyptic 
hope of a new age which would shortly be brought in supernaturally, and 
that everything he says must be interpreted in accordance with those ideas 
which are set forth in full detail by the apocalyptic writers. But we can 
feel everywhere in his teaching that those ideas have been transformed. 
The Kingdom, for Jesus, does not come through an outward upheaval 
but through a change of heart. It consists in the doing of God’s will 
on earth as it is done in heaven. Apocalyptic is only the means by which 
Jesus reaches out to those truths which had been revealed to him in his 
own communion with God. Columbus sailed by charts which were 
hopelessly mistaken, and he was himself aware that they were mostly 
guesswork. Yet they represented to him that fact of a land beyond the 
ocean of which he was convinced in his own mind. It was in this manner 
that Jesus employed the old surmises to confirm his inward vision of 
the Kingdom of God. 

His essential teaching was thus unaffected by the forms in which he 
clothed it. We are sometimes told that since he thought apocalyptically 
he has nothing to say to us now, when we have learned to think so dif- 
ferently. We no longer conceive of God as dwelling up in the skies, of 
angels and demons interposing in the lives of men, of a day in the future 
when a trumpet will sound and the living and dead will be summoned 
to judgment. Science has disclosed to us the true nature of the world 
we live in. By study of the past we have come to think of history as a 
gradual process by which new types of society keep evolving out of the 
old. Since Jesus based his message on ideas which have grown mean- 
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ingless to us, must it not fall to the ground along with them? But it 
might as well be argued that his word has passed away because the 
Aramaic language in which he spoke is now dead. Truth remains the 
same under all forms of speech, and also under all forms of thinking, 
and Jesus based his message not on the ideas of his time but on some- 
thing everlasting which lay behind them. 

Thus it might appear as if the task of Christian thought is to get be- 
neath the apocalyptic ideas employed by Jesus to those which he in- 
tended them to convey. Theology has worked in this assumption, and 
has set itself to elucidate in abstract terms what Jesus taught in imagery. 
The conscious effort of many thinkers in our time is to discard everything 
in our religion that is merely apocalyptic. They hold that Jesus, under 
the limitations of his age, could only speak in that symbolic manner, 
but that we, with our fuller knowledge, can now express his meaning 
more adequately in philosophical or scientific, or social and economic 
terms. It was assumed last century that the miracles were the chief dif- 
ficulty for Christian faith. We are now much less troubled about the 
miracles than our fathers were, but we feel the burden of apocalyptic. 
How is our religion to be disentangled from that web of ancient beliefs? 
Formerly they were accepted without question, and were embodied in 
art and poetry, in the ritual of the church, in the working piety of Chris- 
tian men and women. We see them now as a heritage from the past 
which only encumbers our faith. 

Much can be said for the effort to detach the message from all that 
is apocalyptic. It is justified in some measure by the example of Jesus 
himself, who made little of the details of the old beliefs and looked only 
to their larger meaning. His teaching in one respect was radically op- 
posed to that of the apocalyptic thinkers. They took for granted that 
the present world was incurably evil, and needed to be swept away alto- 
gether to make room for that new one in which God would reign. Jesus 
never doubted that God was reigning now and directing all things wisely. 
He trusted in a providence which takes care even of the sparrows, and 
in a better nature which may be wakened in the worst of men. The 
pessimism which has infected many types of Christianity, down to our 
own day, has nothing to do with the mind of Jesus. It has come directly 
from apocalyptic, and in breaking away from it our modern religion 
may justly claim to be only recovering the true Christian message. 

Yet the attempt to throw aside all apocalyptic ideas has never suc- 
ceeded. Theologies have indeed been formed which commended them- 
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selves to philosophical minds, but the ordinary man has always clung 
to those seemingly fanciful beliefs. This is no doubt largely due to the 
force of tradition. The Bible itself has given its sanction to that way 
of thinking; all the creeds have approved it; as Christian men we must 
believe what we have been taught. But the tradition maintains itself 
because it answers to vital needs. We look in religion for some knowl- 
edge of that world towards which we are travelling, and into which so 
many who were dear to us have passed already: Apocalyptic offers us 
at least a glimmering of its mysteries. Not only so, but with all its im- 
perfections it has a genuine religious value. However we may state our 
beliefs, doctrinally and ethically and socially, there must be something 
in them that is apocalyptic, or we cannot truly hold them. 

In the first place, we need to be kept mindful of ultimate issues. It 
has often been said that we should do good for its own sake, without 
hope of heaven or fear of hell, and the teaching of Jesus has been called 
in question because he frequently lays stress on the idea of reward. Were 
not the pagan moralists on a higher plane when they declared that virtue 
must suffice for itself? But what Jesus impressed on us was that good- 
ness is no barren and aimless thing. Every action you perform is of in- 
finite moment. You are helping the cause of God or keeping it back. 
You are doing something which will affect your eternal destiny. The 
Christian ethic differs from ordinary morality just in this, that it takes 
account of the final significance of all acts. A simple-minded Christian 
may express this by saying that one road leads to heaven and another to 
hell, and he may accept all the imagery of the Book of Revelation as 
literal fact. But in his own way he has grasped the profound truth that 
this life on earth is fraught with never-ending consequences. This is 
the truth implicit in Jesus’ teaching, and to make it clear he falls back 
on apocalyptic ideas. Before we discard them we must bear in mind 
that they stand for something beyond themselves—for the sense of a 
divine purpose with which our lives are interwoven, and a divine judg- 
ment to which we must give account. 

Again, it is the function of apocalyptic to give body to abstract ideas. 
It helps us to visualize what would otherwise be hazy and unreal. Paul 
is no doubt right when he impresses on us that spiritual things must be 
spiritually discerned. They cannot be judged by material standards, for 
they belong to a different order altogether. Nevertheless it is by the 
senses that we make contact with the world outside of us, and apart from 
them there can be no knowledge. The very word “apprehend” means 
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literally to grasp with the hand, and suggests that you cannot possess 
any truth until it becomes like a concrete object. Apocalyptic seeks to 
impart this tangible quality to spiritual things. They are different in their 
nature from those which are material but are just as real; they are in- 
deed the only final realities. But we cannot apprehend them unless we 
can somehow bring them within the range of our senses. This is our 
limitation as earthly beings, that nothing appears to us to have true 
existence unless it can be touched and seen. Apocalyptic meets our 
human intelligence on its own ground. It takes the higher realities and 
presents them to our minds in visible pictures. We see a heavenly world 
in which God is reigning, and angelic beings through whom he executes 
his will. A drama is enacted before us in which he unfolds his hidden 
purposes and brings them to fulfillment. This, it may be said, is to ma- 
terialize what is spiritual, but the object is to make it real. “It is written,” 
says Paul, “Eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man the things which God hath prepared for those who 
love him.” These words are not found in the Old Testament. Paul 
quotes them, we are told by early Fathers, from an apocalypse now lost, 
and they serve to remind us of the true aim of apocalyptic. It was an 
effort to bring within our reach what is utterly beyond us—to make 
apparent to us what eye hath not seen nor ear heard. 

Not only are the spiritual things made real but something is added 
which is beyond the scope of abstract thinking. From the earliest times, 
as we have seen, Christian teachers reflected on the words of Jesus and 
sought to replace his symbols by the ideas which lay beneath them. ‘This 
was done with marvelous insight by the Fourth Evangelist, and later 
theologians have continued his work of interpretation. It is assumed 
more than ever in our own day that apocalyptic has come to us from a 
bygone age, when men were unable to state definitely what they believed 
and could only express themselves in this fanciful language. We can 
now perceive what was really in their minds. We can explain in terms 
of science and philosophy what they were trying to say in their crude 
symbolism. The message of Jesus must, therefore, be taken out of that 
framework in which he had to place it, for want of anything better, 
and must be presented to the modern mind in a reasoned system. What 
we want is the essential message, and it cannot be rightly understood 
when it is tied up with that ancient imagery. This, however, is doubtful. 
There is a real sense in which the forms employed by Jesus are more 
adequate than the intellectual ones which we would put in their place. 
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As we turn from the Gospels to the works of Origen and Aquinas and 
Calvin or the theologians of today, our feeling is one of impoverishment, 
In the attempt to state everything rationally the vital element has some- 
how evaporated, and we are left only with the dry bones of the Christian 
faith. For the very object of symbols is to capture something that escapes 
us when we look only to abstract ideas. As human beings we not only 
have faculties of reason but passions and sympathies and inborn cer- 
tainties, and it is with these, much more than with the intellect, that we 
respond to truth. It may be granted that apocalyptic, as we now under- 
stand it, is only a symbolism, but this is what gives it value. It speaks 
to a side of our nature which cannot explain itself in terms of thought, 
and with all our larger knowledge we have still to fall back on those 
imaginations which were necessary to Jesus himself when he conceived 
of the future and of the unseen world. 

Once more, apocalyptic does not lose its value because it can be traced 
back to ancient mythologies and reflects in many ways the very earliest 
type of religious thought. On this account, rather, it has a permanent 
meaning for us. Human nature might seem to have changed into some- 
thing different after all these ages of civilization, but fundamentally it 
remains the same. In moments of crisis and deep emotion all the wrap- 
pings of culture fall off us like a garment and again we are primitive 
men. In our essential being we have never ceased to be so. Apocalyptic 
has come to us out of the dim beginnings of time. It preserves to us 
man’s first impressions of what he was and of the mysterious world which 
lay around him. It touches instincts in us which we cannot account for, 
but which have ever been the springs of our hopes and longings. I lis- 
tened once to an eloquent preacher who spoke on the subject of immor- 
tality. His sermon was impressive and full of weighty argument, but 
one could feel that the audience grew impatient. The reasoning was 
often hard to follow; some of it was plainly open to objection, and per- 
haps no one was really convinced by it. Then the service closed with 
the hymn Jerusalem the Golden—of all hymns the most fantastical, made 
up entirely of apocalyptic images which have long ago become mean- 
ingless. Yet in singing it the mood of the people was obviously changed. 
There was something in that hymn which went directly home to them. 
It offered no argument but simply touched a nerve, a conviction deep 
down in every one that there is a life beyond. 

Apocalyptic, then, ought not to be confused with peculiar doctrines 
which grew up in the Intertestament period and were formulated in 
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certain books which have now been recovered. It took this specific form 
through historical accident but in substance it goes back to the earliest 
days, and is bound up with man’s instinctive sense of another world. 
Apocalyptic, it may be said, is the natural language of religion. Man 
is aware of truths which he cannot prove by reason or define in words. 
They come to him by way of vision and he seeks to give them utterance 
in pictures and myths and symbols. Religion, as far back as we can go, 
has employed this language, and by the necessity of man’s nature will 
always do so. The apocalyptic ideas which are conjoined with the Chris- 
tian message are, therefore, no mere shell or scaffolding which has served 
its purpose and may be thrown aside. In one form or another they are 
essential to the message, and without them it loses half its meaning. 

But apocalyptic has this value because it is the expression of spiritual 
truth. One of the chief dangers in religion has always been that symbols 
come to be mistaken for realities. The material thing which speaks of 
the divine is regarded as itself divine and is worshipped for its own sake. 
Apocalyptic has in this manner been perverted from its true object. Men 
have fastened on the mere imagery and have construed it literally, in 
the belief that God has here disclosed his secrets. They have taken dark 
sayings in the Gospels as definite predictions, and have studied the Book 
of Revelation as if it were a map, accurately drawn to scale, by which 
we can determine where we now are and whither we are travelling. All 
this, it cannot be affirmed too strongly, is to misunderstand the whole 
nature of apocalyptic. It indeed throws light on facts, but the facts which 
it ilumines are the great spiritual ones that God reigns, that he will some 
day vindicate the right, that those who serve him on earth will live for- 
ever in his presence. These are the truths we must live by, and the aim 
of the visions is to make us see them, as if with our bodily eyes. Jesus, 
it is certain, never meant us to confuse his apocalyptic forecasts with 
his message. In his time, as in ours, there were literalists who sought 
to extort from prophecy some clear intimation of how and when God 
would fulfill his purpose. ““The Kingdom of God,” he told them, “cometh 
not with observation: neither shall they say, Lo here! or, There!” It 
was enough to know that the Kingdom was surely coming and that 
God would establish it in his own time and in his own way. Apocalyptic 
for Jesus was a means of realizing with our human faculties those ulti- 
mate things which are beyond our vision. It helps us to discern them 
at least through a glass darkly, and for this reason must always have a 
necessary place in our religion. 











Militant Message 
How to Preach from the Apocalyptic Messages of the Bible 


by RAYMOND CALKINS 


THE APOCALYPTICAL WRITINGS are among the portions of Scripture 
most neglected by the average preacher today. He may preach from 
every other part of the Bible. But he lets severely alone the apocalyptical 
passages in the prophets, the last half of the Book of Daniel, the apocalyp- 
tical chapters in the Gospels, the Advent hope in the Epistles and the 
Book of Revelation. 

There are reasons for this. In the first place, these portions of Scrip- 
ture have been monopolized by the millennialists who use them as fore- 
telling the time and method of the windup of creation, the end of the 
world, and the physical Second Coming of Christ. These ideas have 
extraordinary fascination for certain types of mind. But because they 
are really foreign to the serious culture of our time and to the sober 
common sense of Christians as a whole, the fact that those who hold 
to them have made almost exclusive use of these parts of the Bible, has 
caused most preachers to close their minds firmly against them. 

Again, the language of the Apocalypses is so unfamiliar, appears to 
be so fantastic, that it is not easy to take it seriously. The apocalypses 
appear to be but a jargon of strange figures of speech, a vast arena which 
resounds to blasts of trumpets, a conglomeration of beasts and dragons. 
They are an opaque theological wonder. 

Thus one arrives at the conclusion that apocalyptical prophecy is at 
best prophecy in decline, a second-rate portion of Scripture which has 
no real message for our time and may well be passed over by the preacher 
who wants to present the Bible in intelligible terms to his people and 
not have them lose their way in these less inspired and less useful portions 
of the Bible message. It is the purpose of this article to try to show, on 
the contrary, that there are few more inspired Bible messages than these 
apocalypses and few that are more useful, more relevant to the actual 
conditions of our modern world. Instead of neglecting them, now is 
the time for the preacher to bring them out of obscurity and present 
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their essential message to a dark, bewildered, and discouraged world. 
We limit our discussion to the canonical Scriptures. The non-canonical 
Jewish apocalypses, II Esdras, Enoch, Baruch, and the few Christian 
apocalypses, the Assumption of Moses, Secrets of Enoch, the Apocalypse 
of Peter, offer a broad and fascinating field for study. But they are not 
material of which the preacher can make practical use, since they are 
not familiar or immediately available to the average congregation. 

Limiting ourselves, therefore, to the Bible as we have it, and beginning 
with the Old Testament, we discover first of all that its apocalyptic mes- 
sage had its origin in the dark days just preceding (Zephaniah) and 
during the Exile (Ezekiel) when the fortunes of the people were at 
their lowest ebb, when no hope of salvation by human means was to 
be seen, when nothing but disaster and ruin faced the people, when dis- 
couragement and despair lay heavily upon their souls. It was at such 
a moment that apocalyptical prophecy was born. Down to the time of 
the Exile—the prodigious disaster that ruined all the national hopes of 
the Jews—prophecy was largely ethical. It dealt with man’s duty to 
God. Its refrain was, “What doth the Lord require of thee?” It con- 
sisted of exhortations to righteousness, rebuke of evil, denunciation of 
national and personal sins, promises of prosperity based on obdience to 
the law and will of God. This is the form of prophecy with which we 
are most familiar. 

But when the overthrow of Jerusalem had taken place and the people 
were confronted with apparently fatal and irredeemable disaster, then 
prophecy changed its tone and form to meet the emergency and to satisfy 
the spiritual needs of the people. Now it was not a question of what 
man should do for God, but of what God could do for man. It was hope 
of salvation by the Most High that inspired prophecy in its new form. 
Therein lies its inspiration. It kept alive the faith of the people in the 
ultimate triumph of righteousness. It literally saved them from moral 
despair. It was not prophecy in decline or second-rate prophecy. It was 
the only kind of prophecy that could do for the people what needed to 
be done. Thus, from the time of the Exile down to the New Testament 
era this type of prophecy did its perfect work for the people of God. 
During the five hundred years that marked the humiliation and degra- 
dation of the Jewish people under the successive tyranny of Babylonian 
and Assyrian, of Persian, Greek, and Roman conquerors, prophecy lifted 
its voice in an agony of appeal to the Ancient of Days, to the omnipo- 
tent God, to bare his arm in the sight of all nations. In a word, the scene 
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of prophecy was shifted from earth to heaven. Its pages were filled with 
the description of the power of God who is King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords, of his resources, his hosts, his anger, his deliverance. We find 
in it the reverberant message of God’s omnipotent might as a pledge and 
promise of victory given to the people of God when their own strength 
was exhausted, when “they looked and there was none to help.” 

No argument is required to prove the inspiration of this kind of 
prophecy when its meaning is once understood. Its inspiration is seen 
in its accommodation to the actual spiritual needs of the people. Prophecy 
adjusts itself to the necessities of the human soul. And, as we have seen, 
no kind of message was more calculated to meet such needs at the time 
these books were written than this apocalyptical prophecy. If we judge 
the inspiration of these writings by this test, they become among the 
most inspired in the Bible. These messages kept hope alive, evoked a 
moral endurance to evil against what seemed to be insuperable odds. 
The Bible reader may well ask, What would have become of the Bible 
faith had it not been for the flaming appeals of the apocalypses? 

Here we discover the relevancy of this kind of prophecy to the days 
in which we live. These are dark days. People everywhere are in be- 
wilderment, confusion, and despair. Two terrible wars have brought 
the world to the brink of destruction. The possibility of a third and even 
more terrible war haunts men’s imaginations. Never was civilization in 
a more chaotic state. Never was it more true that “darkness covers the 
earth and gross darkness the people.” What now shall the preacher 
have to say at such an hour as this? Shall he limit his exhortations to 
appeals for ethical reforms, to a summons to fresh obedience to the word 
and will of God? Or, while always insisting that moral reform is the 
basis of social salvation, shall he not also lift up before the people the 
apocalyptical hope, the promise of sure and final redemption wrought 
not by human means alone but by the power of an omnipotent God to 
overthrow his enemies and to set up his kingdom among men? To omit 
the apocalyptical message of the Bible in a day such as that in which 
we live is to deprive men of a great fact and truth which saved God’s 
people from despair when the Bible was written, and alone can save them 
from despair today. Only in the union of both ideas, of ethical reform 
on the one hand, and of the apocalyptical hope on the other, do we grasp 
the total message of the Bible to a world in disorganization and despair. 
Reform has its place. The slow processes of ethical improvement have 
their importance. The effort to improve the moral life of the individual 
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on whom the re-creation of the world must depend; the attack on sin 
in this form or that; the gradual methods of education and instruction; 
these must always be there also. But this is not all. It is not all that is 
found in the Bible. It is not enough today. Side by side with this doc- 
trine of slow reform the preacher must announce this solemn expecta- 
tion of a great and terrible coming Day of the Lord in judgment when 
he will stretch forth his arm in the sight of the nations and set up his 
kingdom among men. 

Always in darkest days this apocalyptical hope has animated the human 
soul and lifted it above the level of despair. A young Northern woman 
years ago lay sleepless in a hotel in Washington after the news had come 
through of the defeat at Bull Run. Suddenly she rose, lit a candle, and 
penned the lines: 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord, 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are stored, 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of his terrible swift sword, 

His truth is marching on. 


There is apocalypse. There was a flaming message in days of defeat and 
disaster. That is the message which more often should be heard from 
the lips of preachers today. 

It is not difficult, when the underlying idea of apocalyptical prophecy 
is grasped, to understand its style and vocabulary. The writer is en- 
deavoring in each instance to convey to the reader the impression of 
the irresistible resources of God marshalled to defend and to deliver his 
people. Evidently this impression can best be conveyed by the use of 
highly colored and pictorial language. Symbolism is thus of the very 
essence of apocalyptical inspiration. All of the seemingly fantastic 
imagery of this type of literature is simply the effort of the human mind 
to portray the resources of God as he prepares to battle and to overcome 
evil. It is description, so to speak, of celestial munition factories and of 
the mobilization of ethereal troops. While in part grotesque, it is in the 
main a grandiose attempt to describe in pictorial fashion the contending 
hosts of God and of Satan, and the assured victory of God in defense of 
his people. Such is the essential meaning of the Old Testament apoca- 
lypses which brought unbroken inspiration to the beleagured, defeated, 
discouraged, and all but despairing souls of men. And what they did 
then, they can do again if preachers will grasp their truth and utter it. 

In these days the preacher can do no better work for his people than 
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to study the prophecies of Zephaniah, Zechariah, Habakkuk, Joel, Ma- 
lachi, in which these apocalypses are enshrined. He will note the cor- 
respondence between the domestic conditions and international relations 
in those days and in our own. He will paint the dark picture which then 
existed and ask, “Are things today any worse than they were when the 
prophets preached so long ago?” Then he will point to the way of deliver- 
ance as the prophet proclaimed it. As Zechariah puts it (1:8), “I saw 
by night, and behold.” The inspiration of apocalyptical prophecy lies 
in this: that when it is night and others can see only clouds and darkness, 
these seers of God can discover divine powers at work for man’s redemp- 
tion. The visions of Zechariah contain rich homiletical material for the 
preacher today. And the same can be said of the apocalyptical messages 
of the other prophets. 

What has here been said about the spiritual value of Old Testament 
apocalypses as a whole finds concrete illustration in the Book of Daniel, 
the latest of our Old Testament books. It is not often used by the preacher. 
Yet it is one of the most useful and important books in the Bible. It pulses 
with human interest; it throbs with spiritual passion; it is full of dramatic 
spiritual appeal; and the lessons which it teaches are of permanent and 
extraordinary value. It was one of the favorite books of Jesus. It should 
be interpreted today so that men can learn from it what perhaps they 
most need to know. 

Yet, like the Book of Revelation, it is a book that is all but neglected 
by the rank and file of Bible readers and preachers. The first six chapters 
are all that they know of it. These contain good hero-stories to be read 
to children, but Shadrach in the fiery furnace or Daniel in the lions’ den, 
so it seems, do not convey an immortal truth for adult men and women. 
Another set of Bible students fastens on the last six chapters of Daniel. 
In these visions they seem to find a key to the mysteries of the future. 
Upon the basis of these chapters they figure out when the world will 
end, the Antichrist be destroyed, and the millennium be ushered in. Yet 
neither of '. «se is a worthy way of using one of the grandest books in the 
Old Testame 1t. 

The Book of Daniel brings us down to the very end of the Old Testa- 
ment era. The period of Jewish history which called it into being was 
one of the most critical in all the chequered history of the Jewish people. 
Once more, and just before the Prince of Peace was to be born, the 
Hebrew faith was confronted with a trial so severe that its very existence 
was threatened. The two centuries before the Christian era are known 
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as the Greek period. Israel was compassed and penetrated by Greek 
language, customs, culture, and religion. Hellenism was in its very na- 
ture a permeating and transforming force. Little by little it had made 
its way into the very heart and citadel of Hebrew life. The very integrity 
of Hebrew faith and morals was threatened by this subtle and appar- 
ently irresistible invasion of Greek civilization and ideals. Of course, it 
did not proceed without opposition from those faithful to the ancestral 
religion and to the faith of their fathers. Thus the issue was joined. 

The struggle had a most dramatic ending. The story is familiar to 
Bible students. About 170 B.c. a Syrian monarch known as Antiochus 
Epiphanes, who had long lived in Greece and was a devotee of every- 
thing Greek, determined to put an end to the Jewish religion; not to 
wait for the gradual fulfillment of his plans, but to achieve them at once 
by the use of force. A pagan altar was erected in Jerusalem, sacrifices 
were made to Zeus, the Temple was polluted, and the people were or- 
dered upon pain of death to take part in the pagan rites. At first Anti- 
ochus carried all before him. But Jewish faith and heroism were not 
dead. There followed a revolt headed by a pious Jew, Mattathias, and 
his five sons. The war that followed, known as the Maccabean War, 
was fought to save the Jewish faith from destruction. With mere hand- 
fuls of soldiers compared with the hosts that Antiochus sent against him, 
Judas, the most famous of the sons of Mattathias, conducted a guerilla 
warfare with such skill and pertinacity that the Syrians were beaten 
off time and again until Antiochus died and the precious faith of Judea 
was saved unto the coming of Jesus Christ. The First Book of Macca- 
bees in the Old Testament Apocrypha contains the main facts of this 
extraordinary epoch. 

Now the Book of Daniel had for its purpose to enflame the patriotism 
and faith of the Jews in this life-and-death struggle, to nerve them to 
resistance, and to create in them the will to conquer. “If we would 
realize the greatness of the Book of Daniel we should ask ourselves the 
question, What would have been the history of religion in the world, and 
what would have been our own religious condition if the effort of An- 
tiochus to extirpate Judaism had been successful, and then realize that 
the faith and hope which this book expresses . . . was the only thing that 
stood in the way of his success.”" 

The author of the book is unknown to us. It has been surmised that 
originally the chapters appeared separately as flaming tracts which fell 


1. F. C. Porter, The Messages of the Apocalyptical Writers (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1905), Pp. 74. 
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“like a glowing spark from a clear Heaven upon a surface which was 
already intensely heated far and wide and waiting to burst into flames.” 
It is apocalyptic in its very nature, an appeal from human helplessness 
to the Ancient of Days to rescue his people. It is the magnificent procla- 
mation of divine power beyond all human strength or knowing that will 
bring the victory. 

Thus, the hero-stories have for their purpose the encouragement of 
the Jews to fidelity and endurance in sure hope of deliverance and sal- 
vation. The dreams as interpreted by Daniel are pictures of the de- 
struction of the Kingdom of Evil. The story of Belshazzar in its oriental 
magnificence begins with a crashing overture and ends with the doom 
of judgment. The last six chapters of the book illustrate the essential 
meaning of apocalyptical prophecy which already has been described. 
These chapters tell us that irresistible as their human foes may seem to 
be, the hosts of the Lord are mightier still. They deal with what God 
will do for men; they speak of salvation and deliverance, and with strange 
figures of speech and bizarre imagery, borrowed largely from Eastern 
mythology, bring a powerful message of hope and victory. The afflicted 
Jews were demanding an end to their troubles, and this the prophet 
promised them. When the fortunes of the Jews were at their lowest, 
when it seemed as if nothing could save them, the faith of the prophet 
rose supreme. Over against the beasts raised against them there was the 
Ancient of Days, the Son of Man, the saints of the Most high. Even a 
time limit is set to the triumph of Antiochus. After three and a half 
years (a time, times, and half a time) the people were to be delivered 
from persecution. And they were. 


Now is the time for the preacher to resurrect and interpret the Book | 


of Daniel for the comfort and encouragement of God’s people today. Our 
faith, culture, morals, and religion are being infected by paganism, are 
threatened with disintegration by the slow penetration of the habits of 
the secular world, corrupted by indulgence and license in personal living. 
The very foundations of religion are being undermined by a materialistic 
philosophy, by cynicism and skepticism. Defeatism and fatalism are cut- 
ting the nerve of our moral faith and courage. And beyond all of this 
stands the Beast, the monster of war, with its now devastating instru- 
ments of destruction, which causes fear to invade the human heart as 
never before. The very crisis which caused the Book of Daniel to be 
written is upon us today. 
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Hence the need of its glowing message, its call to heroic action, to an 
heroic witness for the truth as it is in Christ. We need desperately in 
our day this flaming appeal to fortitude, this assured promise of victory, 
this matchless proclamation that evil shall be conquered in the end, that 
righteousness and truth shall ultimately prevail. The Book of Daniel 
bids us even in darkest days to trust the omnipotence of righteousness ; 
it tells us that evil is marked for overthrow; that we can labor and pray 
and endure in the sure confidence which is so adequately expressed for 
us at the end of this wonderful book: “But go thy way till the end be; 
for thou shalt rest and stand in thy lot at the end of the days” (Dan. 
12:13). No book in the Old Testament more needs the study and use 
of the preacher today than the Book of Daniel. 


If now we come to the apocalyptical element in the New Testament, 
we discover that this centers upon the doctrine of the Second Coming 
of Christ. Precisely as the apocalypses of the Old Testament predicted 
a messianic age in which the Messiah would set up his kingdom on earth, 
so in the Gospels and Epistles we find the idea of the Second Advent of 
Christ in glory and power who would establish his reign among men. 
The question therefore is, what homiletical use can the preacher today 
make of this doctrine? Most preachers make no use of it at all. They 
leave it to the millennialists and second adventists. They feel that the 
idea is too vague, and too occult to receive practical treatment and ap- 
plication. In this they are mistaken. Few truths solidly imbedded in 
the New Testament more need to be resurrected, interpreted, and ap- 
plied than this doctrine of the Second Coming of Christ. 


We note in the first place that this truth was present, urgent, and in- 
dispensable to Christ himself. This apocalyptical idea of the coming of 
the Son of Man to judge the world, which we find even in the earlier 
portions of the Synoptic Gospels, culminates in the terrific chapters at 
the end of them in which that Second Coming is depicted in sharp, pic- 
torial, and awesome language. Most Christians read these chapters, if 
they read them at all, with a sense of wonder and even of dismay. What 
have they to do with the simple, ethical teaching of Jesus? To pass from 
the parable of the Prodigal Son or of the Good Samaritan to these chap- 
ters that reverberate with the sound of thunder and of earthquakes, that 
tell of darkness illumined by flashes of lightning and the flame of falling 
stars, of the desolation of the earth, and the Son of Man sitting on clouds 
and coming with power—all of this is like passing from sunny meadows 
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and smiling landscape into the forbidding chill and darkness of narrow 
defiles and threatening mountain passes. 

Some students of the New Testament have said that these chapters 
in the Gospels are simply Jewish survivals in the mind of Jesus, imma- 
terial to his real teaching, without any real significance, “like icebergs 
floating in a tropical sea” ;? that they simply illustrate the way in which 
there passed over into Christian thought material that was foreign to its 
real genius and that, therefore, they are of no permanent value for us 
today. 

But this simply will not do. Modern scholarship has shown that this 
is not spurious Jewish teaching that has crept into the Gospels and does 
not belong to Jesus himself. These ideas are too closely interwoven in 
his teaching to be thus explained away. It is not confined to one Gospel 
or to any one part of any Gospel. It is there and it must be reckoned 
with. Jesus undeniably did talk like that. These chapters are integral 
parts of the original and authentic message of Jesus to the world. 

The same apocalyptical idea we find to be an authentic part of the 
apostolic preaching. When we take up the rest of the New Testament 
outside of the Gospels, we discover that this teaching about the Second 
Coming of Christ is a part of the essential message which the apostles 
preached. Even when the expectation of his speedy coming had ceased, 
the truth of the Second Advent itself continued to animate their minds. 
Sooner of later, Christ, who had been born in weakness and had suffered 
death at the hands of sinful men, would appear to be the Judge of men 
and the rightful Ruler of the world. And this idea was incorporated in 
the literature and liturgy of the church. “From thence,” says the Creed, 
“he shall come to judge the quick and the dead.” “We believe,” so run 
the solemn words of the Je Deum, “that thou shalt come to be our 
Judge.” 

Thus it will not do to dismiss the doctrine of the Second Coming of 
Christ as a sort of secondary Christianity, or to affirm that it contains 
no idea that can form part of the total thinking of any honest man. 
Rather we ought to face it in the conviction that any truth that is firmly 
imbedded in the teaching of Jesus, in the New Testament as a whole, 
and in the cultus of the Christian church ever since, has something to 
offer human experience which it cannot do without. Closely examined, 
it is found to be one of the most practical and today one of the most 





2. D. S. Cairns, Christianity in the Modern World (New York: George H. Doran Co., 1906), 
pp. 167 f. 
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needed parts of the total Christian message to the world, one that a 
militant church and a militant Christian cannot do without. We need 
to recover this truth, to understand it and use it. Only as we do shall 
we be equipped to face a hostile world with courage and with faith. 

See, then, first of all, what this truth must have meant to Jesus him- 
self. As the end of his life drew near, as the shadow of the Cross fell 
upon him,’ as his brief ministry was nearly over, and knowing that his 
earthly work was about done, he uttered these words about his Second 
Coming. He made use of the current and familiar imagery of the Old 
Testament found in such books as Daniel and Zephaniah, and threw out 
his challenge to the world. It is as if he had said: “Hitherto I have been 
among you in obscurity and weakness. I am now about to go away. But 
I shall come again in glory and power to judge the world and to bring 
in the Kingdom of God.” Difficulties there may be: allusions that are 
not easy to explain or even to understand; a language with whose very 
vocabulary and imagery we are not familiar. But brushing all this aside, 
the main intention is plain. Just as there had been an Advent in weak- 
ness, so there was to be an Advent in power. He came first into this 
world sharing the limitations of our humanity. One day he would come 
with the infinite prerogatives of Ruler and Judge. As on one day he 
had put himself at the mercy of wicked men, so on another day men 
would be at the mercy of him who would be Judge of both quick and 
dead. The real message, then, of the Advent teaching of Jesus is his 
claim to be the rightful Lord of the entire world; his assurance that 
though he might seem to be leaving the world in humility and shame, 
the hour was advancing when that kingdom which he had come to found, 
which thus far had found its lodgment only in the hearts of a few Galilean 
peasants, would manifest its true character in the great spheres and 
areas of the world’s life; when he who was born in a manger, who was 
about to be spat upon, beaten and crucified, would reappear as King of 
Kings and Lord of Lords. When that reappearance would take place, 
how it would come to pass—all of this is secondary to the magnificent 
proclamation of the sure coming of the Kingdom and the Coming of the 
King. This fact supported the soul of Jesus in the hour of his Passion 
and lifted it above all sense of human failure into the serene assurance 
of divine victory. How much we need to have that truth intoned today 
when men are despairing of the attainment of peace, righteousness, and 
brotherhood by the slow means of ethical reform, political diplomacy, 





3. Cairns, op. cit., pp. 200 ff. 
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and human invention. The Christian can look beyond all of that, can 
labor and pray in the sure knowledge that one day he who is King of 
Kings and Lord of Lords will come in power, and set up his kingdom on 
earth. We cannot do without the apocalyptic hope. 

The early Christians could not do without it in the dark days in which 
they lived. The Apostle Paul could not do without it. As he went about 
his mission, he was aware that while he could win converts out of the 
pagan world, set up little Christian communities, plant the love of Christ 
into these groups and seek to nourish them, still there were hoary evils 
which he could not overthrow, entrenched as they were in the very soil 
of that ancient world: slavery, state paganism, the murderous gladiatorial 
games. What now stayed his soul, made hope shine bright, caused him 
never to doubt of final victory? It was precisely the Advent hope. The 
Lord would come. “Then cometh the end, . . . when he shall have put 
down all rule and all authority and power. For he must reign, till he 
hath put all enemies under his feet. The last enemy that shall be de- 
stroyed is death.”* 

Is it conceivable that the Apostle could have done his work coura- 
geously and confidently if he had not been upborne and sustained by the 
Advent hope that the Captain of his salvation would one day reassume 
command and lead his hosts to victory? This teaching of Christ was not 
foreign to his life and culture. Rather it lay at the center and heart of 
it. It was the very bread of life on which his soul fed, in which it found 
its constant inspiration. And our souls must be nourished by the same 
truth if courage is not to falter, if faith is not to faint, if hope is to 
be kept bright even in the darkest days of our humiliation, bewilder- 
ment, and despair. Now is the day to preach the truth of the Second 
Advent. 

We come to the last book in the New Testament. Just as the Old 
Testament ended in a flaming apocalypse, so the New Testament closes 
with an agonized appeal of the soul for divine help and deliverance. 
How are we to view the extraordinary Book of Revelation? To most 
people its bizarre imagery, its complicated structure, its general unin- 
telligibility, make it a gigantic riddle. George Bernard Shaw is credited 
with saying that it reads like the disordered dreams of one who had 
doped himself. Preachers do not know what to do with these chapters 
filled with tumult and eclipse, with the fury of trampling armies, with 
thundering angel music, with dragons and serpents and the lake burning 





4. I Corinthians 15: 24 ff. 
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with fire and brimstone. They may preach from the first three chapters 
of this book, from the seventh chapter, from the last two chapters, but 
the rest of the book they let alone. In doing so they deprive their con- 
gregations of the inspiration they most need. The Book of Revelation 
was written for just such days as these. 

For the book was written to inspire a church that was beneath the 
Cross. The church, when this book made its appearance, was on the 
eve of a life-and-death struggle with the Roman Empire. The signs of 
the times were all focused on a death grapple between Christ and Caesar. 
During the reign of the Emperor Domitian, who died in the year go 
A.D., an edict had gone forth that his subjects, and especially those in 
Asia Minor, should worship him as God. All students of Roman history 
are familiar with this cult which developed in the latter days of the 
Roman Empire. Augustus had declined it in Rome, but he had encour- 
aged it in the provinces, probably as a means of knitting them more 
firmly to the Empire and to the Emperor. The cult had grown with Nero, 
it was developed by Caligula; but it came to its climax in Domitian’s 
time when, in Asia Minor, where the earliest Christian churches had 
been planted, for the first time it was to be enforced by law and backed 
by all the power of the Roman government. 

We have no details. We have no copy of an imperial edict. But we 
have the facts. Somewhere about go a.p. in Asia Minor this worship 
of the Emperor was enforced by Roman officials. Only the Jews were 
exempt. They were numerous enoug?: to cause the Romans to come to 
terms with them. As for the Orientals, they were enthusiastic over the 
new cult. There remained to resist only the little and apparently help- 
less bands of Christians. Probably there had already been a few martyr- 
doms. There was every reason to expect more. And at such an hour 
the Book of Revelation, the New Testament counterpart of the Book of 
Daniel, was a clarion call to Christians to be faithful unto death. It un- 
folded inspiring visions of the omnipotence of God, of sure salvation by 
the power of Christ, the destruction of evil, the deathlessness of God’s 
saints. In essence, the Book of Revelation is the cry of the Christian 
heart, harassed and burdened and tortured by the pressure of the 
Roman Empire. The Beast sits upon the throne, cruelty and violence 
govern the earth. Never has there been so sharp an antithesis between 
the right that is weak and the wrong that is all powerful. Hence, out of 
the very agony of the moment, rises this protest and appeal to the An- 
cient of Days. John, carried away in spirit, beholds with ecstatic eye the 
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coming of the Son of Man in power and glory. “Behold, I come quickly; 
hold fast which thou hast, that no man take thy crown.” 

The Book of Revelation did its work in its day. It gave assurance to 
tortured souls. It nerved them to resistance. This apocalypse saved the 
church from despair. It rescued Christianity at a moment of gravest 
peril. It can do its work for us in the critical days in which we live. All 
kinds of antagonisms are at work, and hatreds, suspicions, intense rival- 
ries. Terrible possibilities of mass destruction are in men’s hands. The 
very existence of civilization is at stake. Never was there a sharper con- 
tradiction between secular statecraft and the idealism of Jesus. Christ 
and Caesar! Once more they stand face to face. And many people are 
losing heart. The process of bringing order, justice, brotherhood, peace, 
seems slow and the obstacles to their attainment appear insuperable. 
Hope grows dim that we can ever attain the spirit of disinterestedness 
and of good will. We are tempted to despair. The mood of pessimism 
creeps into our very bones. 

What now shall put us on our feet, rekindle hope, and give us assur- 
ance that final victory will be ours? What truth can do this in any way 
comparable to the Advent hope that buoyed the soul of Jesus in the 
dark days of his own apparent defeat; that nerved the mind and heart 
of St. Paul in his unequal struggle against evil; that inspired the primi- 
tive church, threatened with destruction by the power of the Roman 
Empire? Only as we hold fast to this belief that the Christ who came 
once and suffered death for all men will come again in power and put 
all things under his feet shall we in the darkest dz ,s be lifted above pes- 
simism and despair. The fighting spirit of those who are sustained by 
the Advent hope never loses its edge. 

Thus, for the militant Christian the teaching of his Second Coming 
is as precious today as it was at the first. “There is no contradiction be- 
tween our duty to resist evil and labour unremittingly for righteousness 
and that religious conviction which recognizes with gratitude and awe 
that man need not bear all the burden of the future because this is borne 
by Him who alone has strength to bear it.”® And because that is true, 
I must be watchful. I must do my part. I must labor. But I can labor 
in the sure confidence that my labor is not in vain in the Lord. For he 
shall come again to be our Judge. Only as we believe that “Thou shalt 
come to be our Judge” can we also say, “O Lord, in thee have I trusted, 
let me never be confounded.” 


5. Revelation 3:11. 
6. Cairns, op. cit., p. 228. 
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Once more before the Bible closes, see what it tells us. It tells us that 
the cause of Jesus Christ is the concern of God and therefore is invin- 
cible; that through the tumult and conflict in the sphere of time, his 
everlasting kingdom is advancing; that Christ himself is God’s agent 
and so a final factor in this world’s life, against whom all the banded 
powers of this world are arrayed in vain. The kingdoms of this world 
are yet destined to become the Kingdom of God and of his Christ. That 
is what it tells us. Thus the book is a splendid antidote to the spirit of 
pessimism, and an immortal appeal to faith and to fortitude in its proc- 
lamation of final victory, deliverance, and salvation. If ever we should 
use this book, we should use it now. 

Such, then, in briefest outline is the message of the apocalypses of 
the Bible to us of today. Is it not time that the preacher took these out 
of the limbo of neglect, and use and preach them in a day that never 
more needed their divine and inspired message? To leave out this part of 
the Bible in our preaching today is to leave out that part of the Bible 
which Christians most need to take into their hearts. We need more mili- 
tant Christians at the hour in which we live. For every sinner as bold as 
Satan there should be a saint as audacious as the Son of God. And noth- 
ing will do more to give to the world fighting saints than a true under- 
standing and use of the apocalyptical messages of the Bible. 


Suggested collateral reading for the above article: 

Porter, F. C., The Messages of the Apocalyptical Writers. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1905. 

Cairns, D. S., Christianity in the Modern World. New York: George H. Doran 
Co., 1906. Chapter IV, “Apocalypse and Ethics.” 

Cackins, Raymonp, The Social Message of the Book of Revelation. New York: 


The Womans Press, 1920. 


, The Modern Message of the Minor Prophets. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1947. 
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An Expository Sermon on The Revelation 13:1-18 


by ALBERT H. BALDINGER 


“And I saw a beast coming up out of the sea, . . . and the dragon gave him his 
power, and his throne, and great authority. ... And it was given unto him to make 
war with the saints, and to overcome them: ... And I saw another beast coming up 
out of the earth; . . . And he exerciseth all the authority of the first beast .. . And he 
maketh the earth and them that dwell therein to worship the first beast.” 


To PREACH an expository sermon on any chapter of the Revelation is 
a hazardous venture. One should never attempt it unless he is prepared 
to have his views openly and vigorously opposed. The Apocalypse is a 
highly controversial book. It always has been and it will continue to be 
debatable ground. 

In our approach to the thirteenth chapter let me state frankly my own 
over-all view of this strange book. To my mind, it is both a mirror of 
events in John’s day and a prophecy of things to come. But more than 
a review of the past or a preview of the future, it is a super-view of the 
course of Christian history. It is manifestly a highly colorful pageant, 
a dramatic portrayal of the agelong struggle between the kingdom of 
darkness and the kingdom of light; between Babylon, the city of sin, and 
New Jerusalem, the city of God—the Armageddon, in which the Lamb 
of God will ultimately triumph over the dragon of evil. 

When a young man enters a theological seminary one of the first things 
his professors try to impress upon him is this, that in order to understand 
and rationally to interpret any book of the Bible one must know, if pos- 
sible, who wrote it, when it was written, and why it was written. With 
regard to the Revelation the first of these three inquiries is the least im- 
portant. The identity of the author is an interesting question but not one 
of vital concern. The second is more important and the third is most 
important. To know and to keep in mind the one dominating purpose 
of the author—this, in our judgment, is absolutely essential to any ra- 
tional understanding of the book. 
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The sixty-sixth book of the canon is so obviously a message addressed 
to suffering Christians by one who was “a brother and partaker with 
[them] in tribulation” that we are bound to date it in connection with 
some period of bitter trial and persecution. It was written in an age 
that was “drunk with the blood of saints and the blood of the martyrs 
of Jesus.” To ignore this obvious fact is to expose the mind to all sorts 
of fantastic interpretations. There is not a chapter in the book, not 
a paragraph in any chapter, not a scene in the entire drama, not a voice 
or a note in any of its seven anthems that is not relevant to the author’s 
purpose to fortify the faith of believers and to strengthen the morale 
of the church. 

And the thirteenth chapter is no exception. If you will ponder its 
imagery in the light of the time in which and the purpose for which 
the Apocalypse was written, you will doubtless discover that the chapter 
is a picturesque portrayal of a politico-religious policy that almost 
wrecked the early church and that has repeatedly wrought untold havoc 
in Christian history. And let us be forewarned against the foolish 
assumption that the issue dramatized in this chapter is a dead issue in 
the twentieth century. 

The chapter recounts the diabolical work of two revolting beasts. 
Unlike in origin and appearance they are inspired and empowered by 
the same dragon. Their common purpose is “to make war with the 
saints,” to make havoc of the Christian church and if possible to destroy 
the Christian religion root and branch. To our prosaic minds the highly 
colorful framework of the chapter seems rather bizarre, fantastic. Let 
us see whether it makes sense. Unless one is willing patiently to decipher 
John’s “code” language, he had better let the Apocalypse alone. 

The first of the two exotic beasts emerges from the restless sea. Look- 
ing down on the drama of history John is viewing the storm-tossed sea 
of international life, repeatedly swept with contrary winds, fomenting 
parties, leagues, alliances, and endless wars. It is a sea that lifts empires 
on its crest only to sink them one after another in the ocean of oblivion. 
Out of this troubled sea John sees in imagination a fierce dominating 
beast arise. He has seven heads and ten horns, the body of a leopard, 
the feet of a bear, and the mouth of a lion. What John is saying is that 
this beast is intelligent and powerful; he springs upon his victims cat- 
like, crushes them like a bear, and devours them like a lion. 

Needless to say that John borrowed the details of this imagery from 
the seventh chapter of Daniel. What the latter saw was four beasts; 
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the first resembled a winged lion (Babylon) ; the second a grizzled bear 
(Medo-Persia) ; the third a winged leopard (Alexander’s empire) ; and 
the fourth a nameless creature with “great iron teeth” and ten horns, 
one of which had the eyes of a man and “a mouth speaking great things” 
(Antiochus Epiphanes). 

John, however, sees not four monsters, only one, and that one em- 
bodying the characteristics of all four of Daniel’s beasts. This sea-born 
beast manifestly represents the political power of Rome in the hands 
of a beastly emperor who exercised universal dominion. Profane history 
confirms the vision at almost every point. Put these facts in parallel col- 
umns and see how they balance. John says the beast had “authority 
over every people and tribe and tongue and nation.” History tells to 
what extent Rome was the proud mistress of the world. John says the 
beast “uttered great blasphemies.” Secular history records how the em- 
perors finally arrogated to themselves divine titles and assumed the at- 
tributes of deity. State papers and decrees of the throne were sent out 
by Domitian under the blasphemous heading, “Our Lord and our God 
ordains.” John says it was given the beast “to make war with the saints 
and overcome them.” In the light of that statement, read in profane 
history the account of the ten great Roman persecutions which began 
with Nero in the first century and ended with Diocletian in the third 
century. 

To say, however, that this beast represents primarily the political 
power of Rome is not to exhaust its symbolic meaning. It represents just 
as truly any political power or civil government that sets itself defiantly 
against the Kingdom of God and persecutes the people of God. The 
sea-born beast was Egypt in Moses’ day, Assyria in Isaiah’s day, Babylon 
in Jeremiah’s day. It was the government of Antiochus Epiphanes in the 
days of Daniel; Rome in John’s day; Spain in the days of the Inquisition; 
the Roman hierarchy in the days of Huss and Zwingli; the tyranny of 
Bloody Mary in the days of Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer. Fifty years 
ago the beast was Turkey, thirty years ago it was communist Russia, and 
more recently Hitlerized Germany. That the beast will emerge again 
as history unfolds may be taken as reasonably certain, where and when 
is anybody’s guess. 

What should Christians do when they fall under the iron hand of per- 
secution? Fight? Resist? Meet fire with fire? No. In the ninth and 
tenth verses of this chapter John tells them what to do. He appeals to 
them to be patient, telling them not to resist their tormentors. If any 
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man is sent into captivity, let him go. If any man is condemned to death, 
let him accept his fate. Do not be tempted to meet sword with sword. 
The way to victory lies not through resistance but through patient en- 
durance. John never forgot that night in the garden when Jesus said to 
impetuous Peter, “Put up again thy sword into its place; for all that 
take the sword shall perish with the sword.” Christ’s Kingdom is not 
of this world, if it were his servants would fight. We are not commis- 
sioned to strive with carnal weapons. The way to victory is “the way 
of the Cross.” 

The second monster is an earth-born beast. He is not to be confused 
with the first. They are alike in spirit, dominated by the same dragon, 
but otherwise quite different. The second resembles a lamb, but only 
in appearance. He is dressed in sheep’s clothing but inwardly is a rav- 
ening wolf. The first beast confers his authority on the second, and the 
second makes images of the first and compels men everywhere to wor- 
ship the image. He not only compels by reason of his authority, he per- 
suades by magic and deception, causing “fire to come down out of 
heaven” and giving “breath” to the image. The two beasts thus mutually 
aid and serve one another. 

The narrative leaves no doubt as to the identity of this second beast. 
It is obviously a symbol of a false religion in league and covenant with 
the political power of the state. The facts of history throw a revealing 
light on the symbolism of the chapter. When the Apocalypse was writ- 
ten, the Emperor Domitian was on the throne. He was not one of the 
strong Caesars. As a matter of record, his wars were almost all defensive, 
“his victories were defeats; his captives purchased slaves; his triumphs 
audacious falsehoods.” In order to save his royal face and to strengthen 
his position in an Empire that was rapidly crumbling in his hand, he 
called religion to his aid. He caused the priests of Rome to erect images 
of himself throughout the Empire, and gave them authority to compel 
“all small and great, rich and poor, bond and free” to worship the em- 
peror. Christians who renounced their faith and embraced emperor 
worship, were given “stigmata,” marks on the body which were the 
signs of their apostasy and gave immunity from persecution. Those who 
refused to burn incense to the emperor were disfranchised politically, 
ostracized socially, and boycotted commercially. Like the early Chris- 
tians in Jerusalem, they could neither buy in the open market nor sell. 
They were deprived of the very means of livelihood. If social and eco- 
nomic sanctions failed to accomplish their purpose, sterner methods were 
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adopted. They were exiled to die in the mountains or on distant islands 
of the sea; they were thrown to wild beasts, nailed to crosses, and tor- 
tured by any and every means that could be conceived in devil-possessed 
brains. The civil authority and the religious authority of the empire were 
thus united in a common effort to crush the followers of the Nazarene, to 
annihilate the church. 

While the earth-born beast stands primarily for Caesar worship, it rep- 
resents just as well any religion that is created or controlled by the state 
and used by the state to promote its own temporal ends. The chapter 
reflects as in a mirror a phase of history with which mankind is only too 
familiar. Again and again, when a godless government discovered that 
religion is a powerful factor in human life, that it commands the con- 
sciences and holds the loyalties of men, that government has almost al- 
ways coveted the use and control of religion for the accomplishment of 
its sordid purposes. Our own generation has had some tragic examples 
of this in the recent history of Russia and Germany. Wherever and 
whenever a pagan government and a false religion, or a godless govern- 
ment and a Christless church, have been merged under one head or con- 
trolled by one authority, the results have always been similar to those 
John describes, the degradation of both religion and the state, irrespon- 
sible autocracy, and the perpetration of fearful injustices. 

This beastly coalition, the joining of civil and religious authority in 
one hand, reached a climax in Christian history when in the tenth and 
thirteenth centuries carnal popes arrogated to themselves the title of 
“God’s vicegerent on earth.” Innocent III believed that as successor 
to Peter, Christ had given him authority not only over the church but 
over the entire world of human affairs. He declared, “As the sun and 
moon are placed in the firmament, the greater as the light of day and 
the lesser of the night, so there are two powers on earth, the greater the 
pontifical and the lesser the royal.” Therefore, the right to trample on 
the necks of kings was his as a divine prerogative. The lives of men, the 
crowns of kings, the destinies of nations, were in his hand. Princes, 
states, and parliaments were obliged to bring their differences to him 
for adjudication. He made and unmade kings and kingdoms at will. 
In order to enforce his decrees and to compel the world to bow to his 
will, he inaugurated the Inquisition, a fiendish institution which almost 
crushed truth from the earth. 

The story of Pope Gregory VII and Henry IV of Germany is an in- 
teresting bit of historic romance. They did not get on very well, these 
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two. Each claimed to be superior to the other. Gregory finally issued 
a bull against Henry in which occurred these words, “Come now, I pray 
you, O most Holy Fathers and Princes (Peter and Paul) that all the 
world may know that if the Pope is able to bind and loose in heaven, 
he is able on earth to take away, or give to each according to his merits, 
empires, kingdoms, duchies, counties, marquisates, and the possessions 
of all men.” Gregory did not think to annihilate secular government, 
but he was determined to subordinate it to papal jurisdiction. The ex- 
communicated king was not easily tamed. He turned on the Pope like a 
tiger, dispatching this curt message to the Vatican, “I, Henry, King by 
the grace of God, say unto you, Get down, Get down, and let another 
ascend the chair of St. Peter who will not cloak violence with religion.” 
The Pope promptly responded by absolving the people of the empire 
from allegiance to the crown. With a single stroke of the papal pen the 
King lost his crown and his kingdom. Deposed, forsaken, humiliated, 
Henry with his wife and baby, crossed the mountains to Canossa, where 
for three days he stood barefoot in the snow waiting to be admitted to 
the Pope’s presence and to receive absolution. 

The world has moved a long distance from Canossa since the year 
1077. An ex-President of the United States (Long live his memory!) 
visiting Rome in the twentieth century acted very differently from an 
ex-King of Germany visiting Canossa in the eleventh century. On being 
informed by the papal secretary that he would have to choose between 
an audience with the Pope and a scheduled address at the Protestant 
college, he promptly chose the latter, and forthwith dispatched a mes- 
sage to his fellow Americans begging them to make nothing of the epi- 
sode, it was only a passing incident. A “passing incident” indeed! but 
one that reflected the spirit of America and won the admiration of his 
fellow countrymen. 

Papal Rome during the middle centuries, like pagan Rome in the 
early centuries, became mistress of the world and inspired all the terrors 
of her ancient name. The great struggle of civilization from the fifteenth 
to the eighteenth century was mainly a struggle to sever the civil and 
political rights of nations from the religious authority of the church, 
and the religious rights of peoples from the political authority of the 
state. Little by little the battle was won. The world is now pretty thor- 
oughly evangelized with the doctrine that church and state are two dis- 
tinct institutions and must be kept forever separate. Even in countries 
where the church is still measurably under the control of the state or 
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the state under the control of the church, an enlightened public opinion 
acts as a check on the evils latent in such a system. 

It is a far cry from the thirteenth chapter of the Apocalypse to the 
Constitution of the United States. Between them lie more than eigh- 
teen centuries of human progress. And yet, ideally they are not so far 
apart. When the founders of our constitutional government wrote in 
the very first sentence of the Bill of Rights that “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof,” they were trying to safeguard the future against the 
politico-religious policy set in the framework of this thirteenth chapter. 
The American people are very sensitive about the separation of organ- 
ized religion and organized politics. We have a right to be sensitive, and 
we need to be. Politicians and ecclesiastics, the church and the state, 
will do well to settle themselves once and for all to a mutual policy of 
“hands-off.” They must. “We, the people” will see that they do. The 
recent tragic experience of more than one democratic people should 
warn us, however, that the price of civil liberty and religious freedom 
is eternal vigilance. 
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Retrospect and Prospect 


An Editorial 


THE COMPLETION of two years of service for INTERPRETATION brings to 
mind several observations. First, the response this journal has evoked 
demonstrates beyond question the need for a publication dedicated to 
the special task of presenting positive, constructive biblical studies based 
on the most solid biblical scholarship and in terms which bring biblical 
insights to bear upon the contemporary scene. INTERPRETATION is not 
just another competitor seeking a place in the galaxy of religious periodi- 
cals. There was a distinct vacuum in the realm of interpretative biblical 
studies which made the birth of a journal of this type imperative. 

Second, the tone and quality of the articles offered by our writers in- 
dicates that there is definitely a resurgence of profound biblical study 
in our day, and that many of the best minds of Christendom are begin- 
ning to unearth treasures both “new and old” in the Scriptures. The 
hour was ripe for this. The theological struggles of the past few decades 
broke the shackles of an uncritical and traditional approach to the Bible, 
but the process of demolition was unsuited to constructing a better ap- 
proach. The aftermath of the battle, entered just at this critical juncture 
of human history, has been the rebuilding, on the unshaken foundation 
of holy Scripture, of a new structure of faith. 

Third, there is a dynamic power in the Bible, when it is released, “to 
destroy and to overthrow,” but also “to build and to plant.” It is the 
new wine found in the revelation of God in the Scriptures which begins 
to stir within the old wine skins of accepted theological judgments that 
stretches them to the breaking point. A theology that is a museum piece, 
a mere heritage of other and tremendous days when men did business 
with Almighty God, may be a glorious monument to the past. But the 
monument is but a symbol of the living reality, and not the reality itself. 
And frequently, the symbol itself must be broken in order to recover the 
reality which it originally sought to enshrine. The hammer blows which 
“destroy and overthrow” are energized by the release of divine forces 
through new insights into the Scriptures. But these same energies are 
used “to build and to plant,” to re-erect symbols of the faith which are 
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more glorious than those of the past. Great crises in history have always 
been the occasion of such a process. In critical hours the vessel which 
enshrines the treasure is often smashed, in order that the treasure which 
it carries may be released. We are now in such a shaking time, when our 
theological heritage and our ecclesiastical traditions all stand before the 
judgment seat of Scripture, to be sentenced for their lack of vitality, but 
to be reinvigorated by the energies of grace which the Scriptures release. 
There has been no time since the Reformation when the Bible has come 
into its own more than the present. It both judges us and offers us grace. 
And the end is not yet. 

Fourth, the development of INTERPRETATION has been a living dem- 
onstration of the fact that the hope for a true ecumenicity lies in the 
Bible. A flabby ecumenical church, with no skeletal structure of pro- 
found faith undergirding it, would be but a monstrosity. But where is 
the structure of faith to be discovered? If it should be sought in the ten- 
ets of any particular group it would be able to carry the weight of only 
a part of Christendom. But the Scriptures, as the fontal source of all 
particularized theologies which have divided Protestantism, encompass 
a range of truth catholic enough to conserve all the values of the partic- 
ular testimonies which each group has borne. A glance at the range of 
writers for INTERPRETATION indicates that this is not theory but solid 
fact. The criteria by which writers have been chosen have been three- 
fold: acceptance of the Bible as the unique medium through which God 
speaks to men today; the interpretation of the Bible by sound grammati- 
cal and exegetical principles; and loyalty to the Protestant heritage. But 
these criteria have crossed and recrossed denominational lines. And 
what is true of our writers is equally true of our readers. The hope that 
the great Protestant traditions may truly become one lies in a redis- 
covered Bible on the part of all of them working at the task together. 
For we are one in Christ, and it is in the Scriptures uniquely that Christ 
is found. An ecumenical theology must be a biblical theology. 

INTERPRETATION, therefore, looks to the future with renewed com- 
mitment to its task. Our strategy has been a long range one. During 
the first year, the broad principles of interpreting the Scriptures were 
largely dealt with, as a basis for any solid advance in biblical studies. 
The second year has been devoted mainly to the setting forth of prin- 
ciples of interpretation to be used in the varying types of literature in 
the Bible—history, prophecy, devotional writings, and apocalyptic. With 
these basic studies behind us, the time has now come for beginning the 
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construction of a true biblical theology based on these principles. To 
that task the coming numbers of INTERPRETATION will be devoted. What 
is the biblical view of God? What is the biblical doctrine of man? What 
is the biblical truth as to salvation? What is the biblical standard of 
ethics? To the answer of these basic questions the journal will direct 
its program. Authorities in the field of biblical studies have already been 
assigned special tasks within the range of their particular interests. To 
bring the light of the Bible to bear upon the great questions of the soul, 
and then to relate these to the contemporary world of thought and 
action, is the aim to which coming numbers of INTERPRETATION will be 
directed. 

Both the specialized and general guidance which has characterized 
the book section of the journal will be continued, as will the study guides 
on specific books of the Bible. The Interpreter’s Forum is a section which 
is made by our readers, and to it contributions in the way of new insights 
into passages or new illustrative materials on old interpretations are 
invited. Other interesting features are planned which will appear at 
a future time. 

We have charted a course over heavy seas. But they are seas which 
must be sailed to reach the harbor. The editorial board and council 
and the writers of INTERPRETATION are profoundly convinced that the 
course can be set and the bark steered only by a Hand greater than ours. 
The Spirit who quickened holy men of old to write must quicken those 
who would interpret. To him, therefore, our task is committed, that 
it may be done to his glory in the service of the church universal. 














VIII. Commentaries 


by ROBERT M. GRANT 


Why do people write commentaries? This question must often come 
to the mind of the theological student or the minister as he looks first 
at his Bible and then at the complex disagreements into which he is 
plunged by his guides to the meaning of his text. A verse or a paragraph 
which at first seemed simpie and clear, such as “the Kingdom of God 


is within you,” or “all things work together for good,” has become ob- | 


scure and difficult. Or was the meaning so simple? Have not the accus- 
tomed phrases of our traditional translations often lulled us into a false 
security? This is the problem which the user of commentaries must 
face. It is his duty to preach the truth revealed to him by God through 
the sacred writings of his religion, and no matter how difficult the process 
of learning may be, he must go with it all the way. If Christianity were 
not an historical religion, one built upon real events in a real history, 
but were simply a poem of the relation between God and the soul, his 
task would be much easier. But Christianity is a religion with a memory 
of events. The events acquire new meanings with the passage of time, 
but they remain fixed within the chronological skeleton of history. 
Christianity is the religion of the Incarnation, the point at which the 
eternal entered the temporal and revealed itself. Therefore, in dealing 
with the record of men’s response to this entrance, the Christian cannot 
say, “I like to think that . . .” or, “We may perhaps imagine that . . .” 
He must force himself to discover what actually happened and what 
these men actually meant. 

People write commentaries in order to interpret the writings of these 
ancient Hebrews and Christians in their historical setting. They wrote 
first of all for men in their own times who would understand what they 
meant. And a commentary must, therefore, be above all historical. The 
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commentator must strive to understand the world in which these men 
lived, for the whole Bible is in a way “incarnational.” It is not other- 
worldly. It is written by men who lived in the world for other men who 
lived in the same world. Even the eschatological hope, which runs 
through much of the Bible, is not other-worldly; it envisages the trans- 
formation of this world. The commentator must set the biblical writers 
and their writings in the world they lived in. He must be acquainted 
with the whole life of their times. Only so can he understand what they 
were trying to say. In other words, he must set them in their environ- 
ment. And the user of commentaries must attempt to do the same thing. 
The biblical figures may be symbols to us—sometimes they are symbols 
in the Bible itself—but most of them were “men of like passions as our- 
selves.” We would not be ourselves without our environment in twentieth 
century America. They cannot be real men unless we set them in their 
environment. The commentary helps us to locate them in Canaan, for 
example, or in first century Palestine. All the resources of archaeology 
and philology are needed to fix their spot on the map of time. 

But it must be observed that many commentators in the period just 
past stopped too soon. When we are classified as Democrats or Repub- 
licans our analysis is hardly complete. And those who thought that by 
slicing the books into sources and comparing the language of various 
religions they had done their task were hardly begun. It was a great 
and necessary beginning. But it did not produce complete commen- 
taries. This is true for two reasons. In the first place, their method was 
inadequate. Very often they thought they were producing genuinely 
“scientific” commentaries when they coldly viewed the simple Hebrews 
or Christians from outside. The Abbé Loisy was accustomed to view 
the early church with intense suspicion, in the belief that this was ra- 
tional analysis. Actually, however, there is no such thing as a “scientific” 
commentary, and you cannot understand other people without sympathy. 
Those who regard early Christianity as a huge hoax cannot understand 
it at all. Its interpretation requires a willingness to think along the lines 
early Christians thought. This brings us to our second point. When 
you think along the lines they thought you realize that they lived in a 
new world. Some Christians thought of themselves as making up a new 
race of mankind. They belonged to a new and holy people, a new priest- 
hood, in short a church. The church, as Pére Lagrange pointed out forty 
years ago, is the environment of early Christians. Their other environ- 
ments, while equally important to us (since we live so far away from 
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them), were less important to them. And an exegesis of their writings 
which really understands their thought must take this factor into account 
and give it its full weight. Not many of the best commentaries of the 
last fifty years have done so. 

When we look for this fuller understanding, however, we must not 
turn our backs on the positive achievement they made. As Cunliffe- 
Jones observes in his Authority of the Biblical Revelation, they met the 
fundamentalist or literalist attack head-on and finally defeated it. No 
educated person can view the scriptures in the way in which they were 
viewed a hundred years ago, before the rise of modern historical criti- 
cism. To a very considerable extent the commentators of the day before 
yesterday did set the Bible in its historical environment. When we study 
the Bible the examination of their work is perhaps the first stage in the 
work of exegesis. We thus avoid the ironic taunt of those who say that 
“exegesis” is derived from the Greek word “to lead out,”—to lead a 
passage out of its proper context. 

The purpose of commentaries is to place passages in their context. 
The context of a verse or passage is a book; the context of a book is its 
author’s total literary work and his life; the context of an author is his 
own history plus his physical and mental milieu and the whole ideological 
framework in which he works. A good deal of this analysis can and 
should be done by the individual student. The Gospels, for example, 
must not be replaced by commentaries on them. The ultimate authority 
is not some modern scholar but the text itself, interpreted in its context. 
Yet the text speaks only to him who reads it. It cannot say anything 
to itself. Interpretation means letting the text speak to you, in so far as 
this is possible; but there always remains an element of the individuality 
of the interpreter. We cannot simply add up commentators on this side 
as contrasted with those on that, and let the majority decide. To be 
sure, if most commentators agree that a passage means such and such, 
one or two individuals who say that it means thus and so are not likely 
to be right. But the possibility of their rightness remains. The church 
fathers are not infallible guides, nor are modern critics. We must con- 
centrate first on the Bible itself before we can use commentaries to ad- 
vantage. For we must judge for ourselves what is right. 

The commentator is a person who has studied the book in question 
with microscopic care for a considerable period of time. He presumably 
is thoroughly acquainted with the language in which it was written, with 
its style, with what its author was trying to say, and with the hisiorical 
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environment in which he wrote. Such historical analysis can hardly in 
itself determine the truth or falsity of what the author said except in so 
far as he was writing an historical narrative. In itself the historical 
method is not competent to make value judgments. It is not concerned 
with either ultimate or present day meanings. But the commentator is 
not limited to use of the historical method alone. Indeed, if he is a min- 
ister of the Christian church he must go on to ask what the relevance 
of these matters is today. He cannot be content to be an antiquarian. 
On the other hand, he must not let his present day religious interests de- 
termine his historical exegesis for him. They will have some effect. 
“The cautious observer” or “the analytical scholar” set up by such critics 
as Loisy is, of course, Loisy himself, with all or at least most of Loisy’s 
prejudices. Absolute impartiality is not characteristic of human beings. 
And the Christian scholar, standing in the succession of the apostles, 
cannot conceal his belief that Christianity is true. 

None of the commentators who were the glory of early Christian the- 
ology would have been pleased to be called impartial. Occasionally they 
might resort to allegorization when the criticism of their pagan contem- 
poraries grew too acute; but they knew that the primary purpose of 
Scripture was edification, not historical information (Origen, Homilia 
in Exodum ii. 1). Occasionally, if a passage like the cursing of the fig 
tree seemed too difficult for comprehension, it would be asserted that 
the Gospels give us only the record of what the disciples thought, and 
probably the disciples misinterpreted the saying (Chrysosotom, pg. 58, 
633). But ordinarily the commentator aims at setting forth the theo- 
logical meaning of the Bible. He relates individual passages to the Chris- 
tian faith as a whole. 

In the Old Testament, something like this seems to be the purpose of 
the Books of Chronicles. The Chronicler is concerned less with history 
than with edification and he reinterprets the Books of Samuel and Kings 
for his own day. This is not precisely exegesis, but it reflects the same 
needs which later produced exegesis in rabbinic times. In the New Tes- 
tament, it might be said that Matthew and Luke are in part commen- 
taries on Mark, and that John is a commentary on the synoptic tradition 
as a whole. But the first Christian commentaries were produced in the 
second century, those of Papias on “the Dominical Oracles” (whatever 
they may be) and of Basilides on “the gospel.” The first one which sur- 
vives to any considerable extent is that of the Valentinian Heracleon on 
the Gospel of John. The great exegete of the early church was Origen of 
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Alexandria, many of whose commentaries and exegetical works survive, 
He had been trained in Greek schools and was well aware of the many 
commentaries on such classics as Homer and Hesiod. Another school of 
commentators flourished at Antioch, where they were strongly influ. 
enced by Jewish exegesis of the Old Testament. Both schools influenced 
Jerome, and through him the Middle Ages. 

The problem which divided Alexandrian from Antiochene exegesis 
was one which faces us today. Which is primary, the needs of edification 
or loyalty to the literal meaning of the text? Alexandria gave one an- 
swer with allegorization; Antioch gave the other with its stress on literal- 
ism. Today we do not believe that a text of the Bible contains all the 
meanings which can possibly be deduced from it. We have a better ap- 
preciation of the historical development of biblical and Christian 
thought. But sometimes we miss the symbolical meaning of biblical char- 
acters and incidents in our insistence on historicity. Perhaps we need a 
little more Alexandrianism. On the other hand, the concreteness and 
matter-of-factness of Antioch also has a part to play in our interpreta- 
tion. And I should like to suggest that modern preachers have much to 
gain from the use of patristic commentaries. For theological and moral 
insight their work has rarely been surpassed. This is especially true of 
Origen. And modern Roman Catholic commentaries derive much 
added value from their constant employment of the Fathers’ works. In 
France a new series called Sources chrétiennes contains translations of 
a good many patristic commentaries. 

Let us be practical. We shall assume that the minister has a concord- 
ance, a lexicon, a Bible dictionary, some tools for grammar and archae- 
ology, as well as the guidance given for their use in previous articles in 
this series. He probably has some odd volumes or sets of commentaries 
given him by members of his congregation. These volumes came from 
the library of a minister who flourished in the Nineties. Nevertheless, 
they need not be discarded. The old Meyer series, for example, gives 
frequent references to the views of the Fathers, although the critical 
opinions of the authors themselves are not often adequate. And the 
Pauline commentaries of Bishop Lightfoot are still very valuable. But 
the minister must proceed to buy some books for himself. He will need 
a firm historical foundation, and in many instances the International 
Critical Commentaries (ICC) have not been surpassed. Naturally they 
vary considerably in merit. Perhaps the Old Testament volumes are bet- 
ter than those on the New, but E. DeW. Burton on Galatians, Frame on 
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Thessalonians, Sanday on Romans, Ropes on James, and Moffatt on 
Hebrews are invaluable. If the minister can read German he has a great 
advantage as an exegete; on the New Testament he can use Lietzmann’s 
Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, the rabbinic Kommentar of Strack 
and Billerbeck, and the new Meyer series which is far superior to the 
old. But in English he has the volumes of the series edited by James 
Moffatt and based on his translation. Among these we may mention 
especially the volumes of C. H. Dodd on Romans and the Johannine 
Epistles, G. H. C. MacGregor on John, and for an attempt at a purely his- 
torical commentary on Mark, that of B. H. Branscomb. In the series 
called the Cambridge Greek Testament there are several excellent brief 
commentaries such as that of B. T. D. Smith on Matthew, H. K. Luce 
on Luke, and M. R. James on II Peter and Jude. From Oxford comes 
the Clarendon Bible, a series which includes a good many well done 
commentaries. The Westminster series is also important. In America 
we anticipate the publication of The Interpreter’s Bible, a series of 
double commentaries, one historical, the other homiletical and theo- 
logical. Of course, there are many commentaries on individual books, 
not in any series. For instance, the minister ought to know J. M. Creed’s 
monumental work on Luke, B. S. Easton on the Pastoral Epistles, E. G. 
Selwyn on I Peter, F. W. Beare on the same book, and I. Beckwith on the 
Revelation. All these works are concerned primarily with the historical 
meaning of the book concerned. Some of the more recent ones, espe- 
cially Selwyn and Beare, deal with the theological setting of early Chris- 
tianity. But they confine themselves to expounding the author’s meaning 
as it can be historically understood. 

A modern commentary which goes beyond historical interpretation 
to theological analysis is that of Karl Barth on Romans, translated by 
Sir Edwin Hoskyns. It is a vigorous, even polemical work, but one feels 
that as Barth expounds Romans it is not the real Paul who comes to life 
but Paul seen as the symbol of the Reformation. This type of commen- 
tary may increase our understanding of Barth or of the Reformation, 
but it does not do much for Paul. The same objection, to a lesser degree, 
may be made to Hoskyns’ own commentary on the Fourth Gospel, which 
appeared posthumously in 1940. It was a learned and valuable book. 
But it needs constant correction not only by other commentaries but also 
by the Fourth Gospel itself. Did the author imagine that he was setting 
forth all the complex notions which Hoskyns ascribes to him? Perhaps 
liberal scholars have exaggerated the straightforwardness and simplicity 
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of the biblical writers; but Hoskyns surely overcompensates for their 
errors. We must first of all be concerned with what our author meant 
to say to his own times. Then we can go on to draw inferences for our 
age, but not before. Professor Cadbury has somewhere suggested a kind 
of formula for the application of the biblical message: 


The author’s message X 


His environment Our environment 








The problem of the minister is to find X. Presumably out of his own ex- 
perience and reading he knows his own environment; otherwise he could 
not preach at all. He uses the commentary to find the relationship be- 
tween the biblical writer and the biblical environment. 

For this reason there probably ought to be (and will be in The Inter- 
preter’s Bible) two types of commentaries. The primary problem of a 
modern commentary is this relationship between writer and environ- 
ment. This is what the minister ought to be looking for as he reads it. 
For only in this way can he understand what the biblical writer was try- 
ing to say. And with this the historical commentator must be primarily 
concerned. Otherwise, he is not writing a commentary but a sermon or 
a theological treatise. It is not so important for the reader of a commen- 
tary to know what zts author thinks as to know what the author thought. 

But at the same time the minister needs some help in relating the part 
to the whole. An historical commentary is largely analytical. He needs 
some synthesis as well. Therefore, there must be commentaries of the 
patristic type, commentaries which relate individual passages and books 
to the whole of Christian theology and to the needs of the modern world. 
The minister must start with the message then, but he must come out 
with a message now. 

Perhaps we should add a word on the non-use of commentaries. It 
must be remembered that they are simply tools. We use a jack to 
change tires but we do not keep it in the front seat when we drive. 
Moreover, unless we put the jack away and go ahead for ourselves we 
cannot make a trip at all. This is so obvious that it would not need 
to be mentioned unless sometimes preachers, especially younger preach- 
ers, were so in awe of their education that they insisted on showing off 
their preliminary processes in the finished product. Of course, such a 
procedure is better than having no preliminary process at all. But—to 
change the metaphor—the chisel has no place in the finished statue. It 
should be put away before the unveiling. 
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“Now in the things which we are saying the chief point is this.” First 
comes the text itself in its context. A text belongs in a book, a book in 
an historical setting. This setting is not only an historical period but also, 
and primarily, the Hebrew and Christian religion. The setting is the 
church. We use a commentary to relate the text to its environment, 
physical and spiritual. When we have come to understand, as well as 
we can, the original meaning of the passage, then we pass on to the ap- 
plication for today. Most commentaries do not, and indeed should not, 
help us much at this point. Here we apply and relate the insights of 
systematic theology, of Christian sociology, of all the theological and 
practical disciplines. But first of all comes the historical meaning of the 
text. 

Here are two examples of how we suggest to use commentaries. We 
have chosen them from passages which modern critics generally regard 
as “secondary”’; that is to say, they are passages in historical books which 
the author himself apparently composed. What are we to do with them? 
Shall we simply reject them, or do they too contain values for preaching? 

The first example is the verse which with the evangelist Mark rounds 
out the story of the cure of a deaf-mute (Mark 7:37). The people were 
amazed and said, “He has done all things well; he makes the deaf hear 
and the dumb speak.” We should first of all compare this conclusion 
with the other endings which Mark gives his stories. 


1:27 “What is this? a new teaching! with authority he commands even un- 
g y 
clean spirits and they obey him.” 


2:12 “We have never seen anything like this.” 


4:41 “Who then is this, that even the wind and the sea obey him?” 


Mark’s purpose in having people make these comments and ask these 
questions becomes clear in 6:2 f., where the same questions are asked, 
but another is added: “Is not this the carpenter... ?” These questions 
are to point the reader’s faith toward Jesus, the Son of God, and to sug- 
gest that in his ministry it would have been possible to recognize him. 
In other words, these are Christological questions. 

But what does “He has done all things well” mean? Here the old 
commentators, in spite of their lack of historical sense, are fairly satis- 
factory. Cornelius 4 Lapide, writing in 1600, says, “Christ did nothing 
which the Pharisees or such fault-finders could justly blame. Again, the 
Hebrew for well is heteb, i.e. beneficently, because he gave hearing to 
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the deaf, speech to the dumb. Indeed, Christ’s whole life was one of 
continuous beneficence.” In his Gnomon, Bengel (1742) calls it a for- 
mula of assenting or satisfaction, and compares Acts 10:33, Philippians 
4:14, and several other passages, including Mark 12:32 (on which we 
should probably lay the most stress, since it is in the same book). In the 
International Critical series Gould does not discuss the text. Loisy sees 
in it “émotion extraordinaire” which he ascribes to the evangelist. 

Most scholars have been aware that the latter part of the verse is a 
quotation from Isaiah 35:5, where it is said that in the messianic age 
the deaf will hear and the dumb will speak. And Rawlinson mentions, 
although he hesitates to accept, the view that “He has done all things 
well” means “How exactly he fulfills the prophecies.” Here we seem 
to be on the right track, for surely the crowd is a device to express the 
evangelist’s own view. Moffatt’s translation, “How splendidly he has 
done it all,” quite misses the point. 

And finally, in the commentary of Lohmeyer (1937), the real mean- 
ing of the sentence seems to have come to light. Lohmeyer compares it 
with Genesis 1:31, “God saw all the things he had made, and behold 
they were very good.” It is the new creation of the world in the days 
of the Messiah which Mark has in mind. He is combining paraphrases 
of Genesis (taken, as so often in Jewish apocalyptic exegesis, as referring 
to the messianic age) and Isaiah. And a text which taken as reporting 
of events is rather flat—Moffatt’s translation is trying to avoid this flat- 
ness—recovers its historical and theological meaning. Lohmeyer’s com- 
mentary seems to have hit the mark! 

Once the preacher has found this key, the whole world of New Testa- 
ment thought is open to him. He sees in Jesus the power and wisdom 
of God uniquely at work. He can compare the saying in the Fourth 
Gospel, “My Father is still working, and I am working” (5:17), and 
the early Christian idea of the day of the Lord’s resurrection as super- 
seding the Sabbath. He can find in Christ the powers of a new age. 

The second example is a description of early Christian life given by 
the evangelist Luke in Acts 4:32. “All who believed were of one heart 
and of one soul; and none of them said that anything he possessed was 
his own property; but they held everything as common property.” What 
are we to make of this passage? Is it a literal statement of fact, reflect- 
ing a kind of communism in the early church? Is its inspiration derived 
from the Old Testament or from Greek popular philosophy? And what 
is its relation to its context? Our last question should be answered first. 
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Clearly the passage serves as an introduction and sets the stage for 
the story of Ananias and Sapphira which follows it. But the one factual 
instance of contribution to a common fund, that of Barnabas (Acts 
4:36 f.), suggests that in fact the practice was unusual ; and Peter assures 
Ananias that the property was actually private (Acts 5:4). If we turn 
to the latest and most thorough commentary on Acts, the five volumes 
of The Beginnings of Christianity edited by Foakes Jackson and Lake, 
we find a thorough discussion by H. J. Cadbury on “The Summaries 
in Acts” (Vol. V, pp. 392-402) in which this passage and the other sum- 
maries are compared and analyzed. It becomes clear that the language 
is somewhat stereotyped and that the author is trying to describe the 
situation of the early church by generalizing, not altogether accurately, 
from specific examples. In the same volume (pp. 147-49) K. Lake 
analyzes this passage and comes to the conclusion that here we have 
an underlying historical situation of “wide and generous charity” but 
that the communism of early Christianity never existed. 

What kind of background inspires the summary of Luke? Jacquier 
urges that the expression “one heart and one soul” reflects the Old Testa- 
ment idea of human nature which we see also in the Shema, the first 
of two great commandments of love. Unity of heart (or mind) produces 
unity of soul (or spirit) ; he compares Philippians 1:27. Rackham, in 
the Westminster series, rather fancifully compares the Old Testament 
picture of sin’s entrance into the garden of Eden. Luke is describing an 
“earthly paradise.” It is strange, then, that there are no echoes of the 
account in Genesis. We can hardly suppose that such a comparison was 
in the author’s mind; but the resemblance may be brought out by the 
preacher. 

However, the origin of the expressions “one soul” and “everything 
common property” is set forth in Preuschen’s commentary and also in 
The Beginnings of Christianity. In the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle 
(ix. 8) it is pointed out that “one soul” and “the property of friends is 
common” are proverbs of similar meanings; and the Pythagoreans at 
Croton in Italy “held everything as common property, and no one pos- 
sessed anything as his own” (Iamblichus, Vita Pythag. 30). In Luke’s 
summary we see the influence of Greek theoretical communism as well 
as of the spirit of Christ. 

This is a point of considerable importance, for now we see a way in 
which Christianity was presented to outsiders. Its resemblances to con- 

temporary “secular” movements were not overlooked, and the preacher 
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need not overlook them today. The preacher must admit that Luke 
exaggerates the degree of communism present in the church, but he 
cannot deny that in certain respects early Christians advocated common 
ownership. Cadbury observes that Luke’s summaries indicate his belief 
that the material summarized is typical, the action continued, and the 
effect general; and he rightly concludes also that we cannot be certain 
that Luke’s belief is correct. I think we can be certain that the reverse 
of Luke’s belief is wrong. Ananias and Sapphira are hardly saints of 
the Christian church. 


In these two examples we have attempted to show the way in which | 


commentaries should be used. First, the text should be examined in its 
context; then commentaries of different types should be examined. One 
must always ask himself whether the commentator is paying attention 
to his text or introducing meanings which can be read out of it but should 
not be read in. Then he can go on to set forth the relevance of the text 
to Christians in his own time. This may seem an unnecessarily lengthy 
process. But it is a necessity for a minister of an historical religion. One 
must understand what the gospel was before he can say what today it 
is. The judicious use of commentaries is an important part of this under- 
standing. 
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Love Your Enemies— An Ancient 
Military Law 


by K. J. FOREMAN 


StuDENTS of the Old Testament are sometimes shocked by what seems 
to be the positive sanctioning of evil. Some of these cases, on examina- 
tion, turn out to be quite different from what they at first appear to be. 

One example is found in Deuteronomy 21:10-14. Set in a modern 
context, this law seems to command, or at any rate to permit, what we 
should call not only un-Christian but uncivilized. Translated into modern 
idiom, this law would run: 

“When you take prisoners in war, and see a beautiful woman among 
the prisoners, and wish to marry her, you are to take her to your home, 
let her wear mourning for a month, and then marry her. If then you find 
you do not care for her, you may let her go; only you are not to sell her.” 

We have hanged people for less. The Marines do not lay claim to any 
special piety; but a Marine in our armed forces who took home a “na- 
tive’ woman to whom he took a fancy, married her and later turned her 
loose without benefit of divorce court, would find himself being tried 
by court martial in the first place, and by a civil court after that. This 
treatment of enemy women is barbaric, to say nothing of un-Christian. 
Such is our natural reaction to this law. 

However, there is a more just way of looking at it. Reflect that this 
law is not in a Christian setting, it is a product of very crude times. The 
way to look at it is not from a Christian but from a contemporary point 
of view. Consider first what the Hebrew soldier was required to do. He 
has to give himself a month to think it over. Rape is out of the question. 
He is to offer the girl marriage, but first allow her the courtesy of a full 
month’s mourning period for her dead parents. In view of the customs 
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of mourning as they were then, such a regulation would put the girl in 
about the most unfavorable light possible. She would wear sackcloth, 
shave her head, refrain from bathing and from perfume. After a month 
of that sort of treatment, if the young man still wished to marry her, 
it was likely to be a case of love, not infatuation. And after they were 
married, while it is true he could divorce her on his own initiative, and 
for no stronger reason than that he “had no delight in her,” neverthe- 
less she was no worse off than any Hebrew wife, who could be divorced 
just as easily (Deut. 24:1-4). In the light of the customs of the time, 
that was not bad treatment. 

And, set against the kind of treatment which this same Hebrew’s 
daughter or sister would receive at the hands of their enemies, this law 
requires an astonishing degree of good-for-evil. ‘The Hebrew’s daughter, 
in case of a Hebrew defeat, would be slaughtered or raped; or if she 
escaped that fate, would certainly not be treated with the courtesy which 
this law requires; and eventually would be sold as a slave. The Hebrew 
was instructed to treat his enemies far more gently and kindly than those 
same enemies would have treated those who were dearest to him. 

Granted, the Hebrews were pre-Christian, non-Christian, barbaric if 
you like. But they were on their way toward Christianity, and that is the 
point. In the midst of peoples who did as they were done by, the Hebrews 
—when they lived up to ideals such as inspire this statute—did as they 
would have had men do to them. From such come God’s Law and his 
Prophets. 
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IV. The Book of Revelation 


by ROBERT BOYD 


THE BLESSING which is promised in the opening verses of Revelation 
is obtained at a price. Whatever the price, however, the blessing is 
worth it. The only prophetic book in the New Testament is unique 
in so many ways that no person could possibly find it “weary, stale, flat, 
and unprofitable.” Yet this book will not bear a superficial or inane 
approach. This is, perhaps, one reason why it is so neglected in the 
study and consequently in the pulpit. 

It is freely admitted that the difficulties in the Book of Revelation 
are very real; and in many instances no one can be positive about the 
precise meaning of the message of the Seer. We must also bear in mind 
that many fanciful interpretations have been imposed on this book, and 
that questionable doctrines have been derived therefrom. Hence, we 
must come to the study of the Apocalypse without undue prejudice. We 
must derive our doctrines from the book and we must beware of forcing 
this book to yield to preconceived notions. We must strive for exegesis 
and avoid eisegesis. I propose, therefore, to suggest what appear to me 
to be necessary postulates if one is to study with profit and interpret 
aright the Apocalypse. At least these are considerations which I found 
trustworthy in my own studies in the book. 


Tue Lirerary STYLE 


It is assumed that every student of the Book of Revelation has read 
the book through at least once. It is highly important (I was going to 
say absolutely necessary) to read and study this book in the Greek text. 
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If this is done it will be seen that two words in the first verse of the first 
chapter furnish salient clues in the matter of interpretation. One of 
these words is the first word of the book, aroxad\vfis, and the other is 
éonuaver, 

The book, then, in the first place, claims to be an apocalypse. The 
chief reason why the great message of the Apocalypse is so often missed 
is the fact that the average person has had no occasion to acquaint him- 
self with the characteristics of this unique and cryptic type of literature. 
The Book of Revelation is apocalyptic, and it must be dealt with as such. 
The word apocalyptic is from the Greek aroxahirrew, which means “to 
take the cover off,” to “reveal” (hence Revelation), “to unveil.” This 
class of literature was produced in large quantities in Jewish and Jew- 
ish-Christian circles between about 250 B.c. and a.p. 100. Some ac- 
quaintance with the marks of this type of literature is indispensable in 
the study of the Apocalypse. The Book of Revelation bears a definite 
resemblance to some of the prophetic writings of the Old Testament, 
especially to Daniel, Ezekiel, and Zechariah. Thus the student and in- 
terpreter of the Apocalypse should have more than a fair acquaintance 
with the symbols, imagery, diction, and spirit of the Old Testament 
prophets and poets. The distinctly esoteric character of the Apocalypse 
is seen by its mysterious symbols and its somewhat cabalistic principle 
of numbers. These abstruse characteristics have unfortunately lent 
themselves to woeful misuse and lamentable exegesis. 

A recognition of the literary style of any Bible passage must play its 
part in true interpretation. Poetry must be interpreted as poetry, prose 
as prose, drama as drama, apocalyptic as apocalyptic. Isaiah spoke of 
the Messiah as a “tender plant, as a root out of a dry ground.” The same 
prophet said that “the mountains shall drop down new wine, and the 
hills shall overflow with milk.” The prophet Nahum speaks of Jehovah 
and says “the clouds are the dust of his feet.” To fail to recognize these 
statements as poetic description which cannot be taken literally is to 
play unfair with God’s Word. Indeed, to insist on a literal, prosaic in- 
terpretation would be to make God a liar! Likewise to fail to deal with 
the Apocalypse as apocalyptic would be folly. 

The second Greek word referred to in the first paragraph of this 
section is éonuaver. This word puts us on notice that the book is to be 
written in symbolic imagery, for the Greek actually says: “The reve- 
lation of Jesus Christ which God gave to him to show his servants 
what things must come to pass shortly, and he sent it by sign language 
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(éonuaver drooreidas) through his angel to his servant John.” (Italics mine) 
Znuaivw is the usual word to indicate the doing of something by means 
of signs; hence our word semaphore. 

Thus the symbolism, numerology, visions, etc., of the Apocalypse are 
not to be taken literally. The imagery is symbolic and is not meant to 
be pictorial. John does not mean for his readers to attempt to visualize 
the imagery; nor does he mean for his reader to become lost in wonder 
over the form of the thing described; but he does mean for his reader 
to understand what the thing described signifies or suggests. This is a 
great principle in all apocalyptic literature. The Jews and Jewish-Chris- 
tians were quite familiar with this principle since they were well ac- 
quainted with the extra-canonical apocalypses and with the true method 
of interpretation of them. For example, the first vision recorded in the 
opening verses of Chapter 4 is a description of One sitting on the throne 
in heaven. John does not mention his name, but he describes him as “in 
appearance to a diamond stone and a sard.” Did John mean that he 
actually saw the precious stones? No. John is saying that he saw God 
the Father. Precious stones meant much more to the oriental than to 
us of the West. They suggested to the orientals durability, beauty, and 
eternity; fire is impotent to harm them, nor do the ravages of time do 
them hurt. It is only natural that these first century Christians should 
recognize that God is meant when the Seer mentions a diamond and a 
sard. 

Passing now to some of the numerology in the Apocalypse, let us ex- 
amine the passage concerning the number of the beast (Rev. 13:18). 
This verse reads: “Here is wisdom: let the one who has a mind count 
the number of the beast: for it is the number of a man; and his number 
is six hundred and sixty and six.” Here John puts us on notice that he is 
about to give information in enigmatic style. Dr. Lenski is probably 
right when he contends that this beast is “the antichristian world power.” 
The message that the beast is the enemy of God and that he will be de- 
feated is semaphored by means of numbers. The number three was 
deemed to have a peculiar mystic meaning. It is the number of the 
Trinity (cf. the thrice-spoken “holy’—Ter Sanctus—in Isaiah 6:3). 
The number four is the number of the world (cf. the four winds of 
Ezekiel 37:9; the four living creatures of Ezekiel 1 and of Revelation 4). 
The number seven—three plus four—is the number of the covenants 
between God and man, and denoted perfection. The number six, there- 
fore, falls short of perfection, and is thus its enemy. Six expressed 
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three times seems to be the symbolic way of indicating THE enemy of 
God, that is, Satan and his henchmen. Does this number symbolize a 
certain individual man? Many are the treatises which attempt to show 
that such is the case. The Greek text reads as follows: 


6 éxwv vorv Wngitatw Tov apWyudr Tov Onpiov. apiOuds yap 
avOpwrou éoriv. xal 6 apiOuds abrov éaxdcror éinnovra é. 


I would render this verse: “Let him who is discerning count the number 
of the beast: for it is a number according to human calculation; and 
the number of him (the beast) is 666.” 

Notice that John says plainly that the number is the number of the 
beast; and then he adds in parenthesis “for it is a (not “the”) human 
number.” Two things seem to me to point to this interpretation. First, 
the omission of the article before dp:8yés (the article is used with dpi0yds 
everywhere else in this verse) ; secondly, the genitive of &v@ow7os instead of 
amp is used. The genitive av@pmrov is certainly adjectival (cf. quépa 
tapaoxeuns Of Luke 23:54) ; and it is identical with pérpov avOpmrov in Rev- 
elation 21:17, where the clear meaning is not the “measure of a man” 
but “a measure according to human calculation.” Thus the probability 
is that this verse refers to no individual at all, but only to the zdea in- 
volved in “arch enemy of God and of his people.” 

Numbers play an important part in the measuring of the Holy City 
(Rev. 21:15-17). The text reads: “And the one who was speaking 
with me had a golden measuring rod to measure the city and her gates 
and walls. And the city lies foursquare, and the length and breadth 
are equal. And he measured the city with the rod—12,000 stadia [a 
stade equals about 606 feet]. The length and the breadth and the 
height [of the city] are equal. And he measured her wall—144 cubits 
[a cubit equals about 11/2 feet]—according to human measure and [in 
this case also] angelic [measure].” 

If these measurements of heaven are to be taken literally, I, for one, 
don’t want to go there! A place with geographical space which is about 
the equivalent to the distance between New York and Miami (square) ; 
and all of this with a wall around it 216 feet high! The “great multi- 
tude which no man can number” existing comfortably and happily in 
a place so Lilliputian! That these measurements are purely symbolical 
is indicated by the Seer’s statement that they are “measurements accord- 
ing to human standards.” It is as if John had said: “These measure- 
ments, of course, are only human estimates and do not indicate spatial 
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size and shape.” All that is signified here is the fact that heaven is per- 
fection personified. The word “foursquare” indicates a cube; and the 
three sides with identical dimensions symbolize perfection. John de- 
scribed symbolically that which is quite beyond human imagination. 
The Greek language with its insurpassable descriptive powers is power- 
less to tell even half of the story. Paul, too, knew that the beauty and 
bliss of heaven are far beyond the ability of mortal mind to compre- 
hend or of human language to describe. “Eye hath not seen . . . what 
God has prepared for those who love him.” 

Beware, then, of taking literally what must be taken symbolically. 
Symbolism is a distinguishing mark of apocalyptic; and the Revelation 
is apocalyptic ipso facto,—never forget that! 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE APOCALYPSE 


The literary structure of the Apocalypse is of such importance that 
to overlook it or to give it merely casual consideration will guarantee 
chaotic and idiotic conclusions. The only way for one to visualize the 
structure of this book is to read and reread it until the book as a whole 
has been assimilated. To read the Book of Revelation through at a 
sitting will require about one hour and a half. My own method was to 
read the book through every morning and evening for several weeks. 
This reading ought by all means to be done in the Greek text if at all 
possible. The mental picture of the structure will crystallize more 
readily and probably more accurately if the Greek text is used. After 
about a dozen readings I felt that I had grasped the plan and structure 
of the book. The divisions which Dr. Charles F. Wishart' suggests al- 
most exactly fit my idea of the plan of the Apocalypse. There are just 
two places where my own division differs from that of Dr. Wishart. 

As you read the several chapters, jot down for reference what you 
feel to be the main drive of the chapter. Note the use of some especially 
striking word or words in a chapter, and look out for the same words 
or ideas later on in the book; and when you have noted several examples 
of this, it will begin to dawn on you that the visions are evidently not 
chronological at all, but that the principle of recapitulation with increas- 
ing emphasis is the scheme. For example, I remember jotting down 
the occurrence of the words “the great river Euphrates” in the gth 
chapter; and I noted the same four words again in the 16th chapter. 
Again, I remember noticing the words “white horse” and the idea of 





1. See bibliography at end of article. 
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judgment (“wilt thou not judge and avenge our blood?”’) in the 6th 
chapter; and the same words “white horse” and the same idea of judg- 
ment (“just and true are his judgments, and he has avenged the blood 
of his servants”) in Chapter 19. Since this principle is observed over 
and over again throughout the book, the logical conclusion must be 
that there is some definite plan in the book. It seems to me that this 
fact argues most convincingly for the unity of the Book of Revelation. 
No two men or more, however close their collaboration, could have 
wrought this gem of apocalyptic. It has to be the work of one man. 


The plan of the Apocalypse unfolds approximately according to the 
following sketch: 


ASCENDING CLIMAX DESCENDING 
Chapters Chapters Chapters 
RS ee TLL NT Le nS 21-22:5 Vision VII 
Vision TI6-8 25. ecessseeneenenneneees ish ica haeeedeedeaniabiialiin 19-20 Vision VI 
ee ee naan ae 16-18 Vision V 
Vision IV 
(12:13-15:8) 


If you will examine this table of visions, you will notice that the prin- 
ciple of recapitulation with increasing emphasis (referred to above) is 
unmistakable. Look at the text for yourself and see how much of the 
main drive of Vision I is repeated with more emphasis in the corre- 
sponding Vision VII. The main thoughts in Vision II are repeated 
more graphically in the corresponding Vision VI. Likewise for Vision 
III and Vision V. The apex of this ascending and descending scheme is 
found in Vision IV. 


Notice first the parallelism between certain words in the correspond- 
ing visions. 


VISION I VISION VII 
(CHAPTERS 4, 5) (CHAPTERS 21I-22:5) 


4:6 “And before the throne a sea of 22:1 “And he showed me a river of 


glass as crystal...” water of life clear as crystal...” 
4:8, 10 21:22; 22: 
“Lord God Almighty; . . . and “The Lord God Almighty; . . . 


they shall worship . . .” and [they] shall worship . . .” 
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VISION II VISION VI 
(CHAPTERS 6-8: 5) (CHAPTERS 19, 20) 

6:2 “And behold a white horse,andhe 19:11 “And behold a white horse, and 
who sat thereon .. .” he who sat thereon . . .” 

6:9 “And I saw underneath the altar 20:4 “And [I saw] the souls of those 
the souls of those who had been who had been beheaded because 
slain because of the word of God, of the testimony of Jesus and be- 
and because of the testimony cause of the word of God... .” 


which they had...” 


VISION III VISION V 
(CHAPTERS 8:6—12:12) (CHAPTERS 16-18) 


9:14 “At the great river Euphrates...” 16:12 “...The great river Euphrates...” 
9:9 “And the sound of their wings 16:14, 16 


was as the sound of chariots of “... To gather them to the battle 
many horses rushing into battle; of the great day; . . . and he 
... his name in Hebrew .. .” gathered them to the place called 
11:13 “There was a great earthquake in Hebrew . . . 
. . 3 And a tenth of the city 16:18 “There was a great earthquake 
Meese ... And the cities of the heathen 
11:19 “A great hail storm...” fell. ; 
12:12 “Rejoice, ye heavens...” 16:21 “A great hail storm... 


18:20 “Rejoice, O heaven...” 


This principle of recapitulation involves not only similar and identical 
words and phrases as indicated above, but also definite reiteration of 
facts and ideas. Thus Vision I and the corresponding Vision VII deal 
mostly with the idea of heaven and the new heavens respectively. The 
idea of worship is very noticeable in Vision I, for example, “Holy, holy, 
holy is the Lord God almighty; . . . and the four and twenty elders will 
fall before him who sits on the throne, and they will worship him who 
lives forever and ever...” (Rev. 4:10 f.). Now look at parts of the 
corresponding Vision VII: “And I saw no temple therein [i.e., in the 
new heaven], for the Lord God almighty and the Lamb are the temple 
of {the city]; and the throne of God and of the Lamb shall be in it, and 
his servants shall worship him. . .” (Rev. 21:22; 22:3). 

Vision II and the corresponding Vision VI treat especially of the 
idea of the judgment of God. The former seems to treat of the prepara- 
tion for judgment, while the latter tells about the carrying out of God’s 
judgment in its most complete form: Satan and his henchmen go down 
to everlasting defeat. In the former Vision the Seer pictures the kings 
of the earth and the magistrates and the captains and the rich and the 
mighty and every slave and freeman hiding themselves in the caves and 
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under the rocks of the mountains; and they say to the mountains and 
the rocks: “Fall on us and hide us from the face of him who sits on the 
throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb; because the great day of their 
[i.e., God’s and the Lamb’s] wrath has come, and who is able to stand?” 
(Rev. 6:15-17). Here is the earnest of the real judgment of God. Now 
the parallel Vision VI describes the same idea but in its fully completed 
form: “Hallelujah! salvation and glory and power [belong to] our God, 
for true and righteous are his judgments, for he has judged the great 
whore . . . Hallelujah! and the smoke of their torment goeth up forever 
and ever: Hallelujah! for the Lord our God omnipotent reigns . . . And 
he [the angel] arrested the dragon, the old serpent, who is the Devil— 
I mean Satan—and bound him .. . and cast him into the abyss, and 
locked it and sealed it over him; and the Devil was thrown into the lake 
of fire and brimstone . . . and shall be tormented day and night forever 
and ever...” That is the end of Satan. There can be no doubt about 
that! (Rev. 19:1, 3, 7; 20:2, 3, 10) 

In Vision III the judgment which was in stage of preparation in 
Vision II begins to operate, but it does not operate “at full speed.” It 
stands ready to become complete and universal in its extent. But in 
Vision V (the parallel of Vision III) God’s judgment is accomplished. 
It is a fact. “And there went forth a great voice out of the temple from 
the throne saying: yéyove (it is done!) (Rev. 16:17). 

Just a word about the climactic Vision IV. Here we see the great 
battle between the forces of God and the forces of Satan. The old 
Dragon went out determined to destroy those who were keeping the 
commandments of God and who refused to worship the beast or his 
image. The main drive of this Vision is that Satan, in spite of his power- 
ful forces, is destined for destruction, and that God will bring “his own” 
to glorious and complete victory through the blood of the Lamb. Let 
the Seer tell us about it. “Fallen, fallen is Babylon the great; .. . and 
the smoke of their torment goeth up forever and ever, and they have 
no rest day and night .. .” But hear the victory song! “Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord from henceforth; . . . and they sing the song 
of Moses the servant of God, and the song of the Lamb, saying ‘great 
and marvelous are thy works, O Lord God Almighty!” (Rev. 14:8, 
II, 133 15:3). 

This was the message of this book to first century Christians, and it 
is and will be the message of the book for all time. There is no evidence 
in it that I can find, to warrant holding that the Apocalypse furnishes a 
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road map or plan of the ages arranged in unmistakable chronological 
order; nor do I find any ground for the doctrines of the so-called millen- 
nium. But this book most certainly does teach—over and over again, 
and with increasing emphasis—that Neros and Domitians and Hitlers 


will come and go, but “THE LORD OUR GOD OMNIPOTENT 
REIGNS.” 


Tue HistToricaAL BACKGROUND 


The problem of authorship (and it is a problem) is not relevant in a 
paper dealing with a method of study of the Apocalypse. The question 
of the date of the book is important since it will have some weight in the 
matter of interpretation. You will find that most scholars prefer the 
late dating, that is, during the closing years of the reign of Domitian, 
about A.D. 96. The alternative is the early date during Nero’s reign 
(about a.p. 68). There are some good arguments for both sides, though 
I prefer the late date because I believe the whole context of the Apoc- 
alypse more or less demands it. It is clear from the book itself that God’s 
people were suffering persecution because of the fact that some ruler 
was attempting to force them to worship him as a god. Nero imposed 
unspeakably horrible tortures on the Christians in and around Rome, 
but there is little evidence that this persecution reached out into various 
provinces. Moreover, Nero, as far as I can ascertain, never thought of 
demanding that the Christians worship him as a god. His only reason 
for persecuting them was a result of the fact that he himself was blamed 
for the great fire in Rome, and he desperately needed some person or 
persons as a scapegoat. The presence of this new sect (Christians) in 
Rome seemed to solve his problem, so he attacked them unmercifully. 
Domitian, on the other hand, was a proud fanatic who insisted that his 
subjects address him as “Domine et Deus,” Lord and God. This the 
true Christians refused to do, and many of them were slain, while others 
were imprisoned or sent into exile. The writer of the Apocalypse was 
one of the Christians exiled on the island called Patmos. 

But the small, struggling, persecuted churches in Asia needed encour- 
agement and hope. They needed a word from God. God sent that word 
of assurance through his servant John. But God knew even better than 
John that to send his message in plain unmistakable language would be 
folly, for the Roman guards would never allow such a message to get 
through to the churches. The solution is found through the medium of 
apocalyptic. —The Roman guards would read about beasts and angels 
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and locusts and candlesticks, and would conclude that the writer was 
crazy and that what was written could do no possible harm to the inter- 
ests of the empire. 

If we could reconstruct all of the details of the religious and political 
background, many of the riddles of the Apocalypse would not exist. We 
do not have all of those details, hence we still have vague and uncertain 
passages, some of which never will be perfectly understood on this side 
of heaven. We ought to use what information we do have, and we ought 
to use it wisely and fairly. 


TuHeE Text ITSELF 





A true interpretation of any passage of Scripture requires the true 
text. The number of manuscripts and the consequent number of var- | 
iant readings make it highly advisable to use every means available to 
ascertain what can be considered the true text. Much of this task has | 
been done for us by such scholars as Tischendorf, Westcott, Hort, and 
others. Fortunately the book of Revelation does not abound in impor- 
tant variants, yet there are a few which the average student of the book 
will want to notice. I would suggest noting in the margin any variant 
which seems to have some importance or to be of interest otherwise; 
and then make use of these “marginal notes” as you interpret the several 
passages. For example, the first chapter contains at least three variants 
which, while not doctrinally important, are nonetheless interesting. Rev- 
elation 1:5b, 6a reads in the Authorized Version, “Unto him that loved 
us and washed us from our sins in his own blood, and hath made us kings. 
... The American Standard Version reads: “Unto him that loveth us 
and loosed us from our sins by his blood; and he made us to be a king- 
dom....” The parallel variants are interesting: loved—loveth; washed 
—loosed ; kings—kingdom. 

It is always important to notice carefully the tense of the Greek par- 
ticiples and infinitives. These Greek moods do not express time as such, 
but only kind or stage of action. The present participle does not of 
itself indicate present time, but it does indicate that the action is repre- 
sented as continual, habitual, or abiding. Likewise, the aorist participle 
has no reference to past time, but only to the kind of action which is 
thought of as punctual instead of continual. Now look at these variants 
in Revelation 1:5. The Authorized Version translates a poor text which 
reads é&yarjoavt (aorist participle). It is frequently rather difficult 
to bring out in English all that is latent in the Greek aorist participle 
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(or in any other Greek participle, for that matter). I have no quarrel 
with the translation of the Authorized Version, for the text which they 
translated is rendered as accurately as the English will allow. And even 
if their text had been the true text, it would in no way affect the doctrine 
of the love of God. It would only mean that John was thinking of God’s 
love as one grand fact. But the American Standard Version translates 
a better text which is aéyaravm, the present participle. This indicates 
that John was thinking of God’s love as an abiding and eternal thing. 
Jeremiah expressed John’s thought when he said: “I [Jehovah] have 
loved thee with an everlasting love.” 

Look at the variant “kings”—“kingdom.” The American Standard 
Version translates the true text “kingdom.” Thus, we are told that the 
prerogative proffered us is not that of being kings, for we are not and 
will not be kings; but the text does mean that we have been constituted 
as a kingdom. The Lord Jesus Christ is King of kings, and we are his 
subjects, the members of his kingdom. 

Another interesting variant is found in Chapter 20, verse 5. The 
Authorized Version reads: “But the rest of the dead lived not again 
[italics mine] until the thousand years were finished. This is the first 
resurrection.” The American Standard Version rightly omits the word 
“again.” The preponderance of manuscript evidence for the omission 
is so great that Nestle does not even indicate that there is a variant in 
this place. The importance of this omission is simply the fact that it 
excludes the idea of a resurrection. When we read that the “rest of the 
dead lived not again,” then there would be a possible parallel between 
the righteous and the unrighteous. The parallelism which the Chiliasts 
like to emphasize disappears when the true text is read. 

Let us look at one more variant which is not a textual variant, but 
which is one with reference to punctuation. In Revelation 5:1 we read: 
“And I saw in the right hand of him who was sitting on the throne a 
scroll written within and on the outside, sealed with seven seals.” Here 
we probably have the true text, but the punctuation is doubtful. Of 
course, there were no punctuation marks in the manuscripts, but they 
have been placed in our copies by the various editors. As punctuated 
above, with the comma after the word “outside,” we are to understand 
that the seal was placed over the writing which was on the back (page). 
But suppose we punctuate a little differently, and place the comma after 
the word “inside.” (This, by the way, is more reasonable and also gives 
a balance to the sentence.) Then the translation would be: “And I 
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saw ...a book in which the writing was on the inside; and on the out- 
side it was sealed with seven seals.” 

After the true text has been established, the next thing is to obtain 
the true sense of the words. This, of course, involves dealing with the 
Greek text and steady and faithful reference to Greek lexicons. Be sure 
to use the lexicons correctly. Too many of us look up a word, and when 
we have glanced at the first meaning listed we proceed to translate. Such 
shallowness will never bring forth dependable exegesis. The lexicon, 
in my opinion, is meant not only for reference, but especially for study; 
for it is only by a study of the shades of meaning of words that the cor- 
rect “meaning” of the word can be obtained. Take, for example, the word 
rekéw, some form of which occurs over a half dozen times in the Apoca- 
lypse. The Liddell, Scott, afid Jones Lexicon lists as the meaning of this 
verb the following: (1) fulfil, accomplish, execute, perform; (2) fulfil 
(one’s word), glut (one’s fury), Passive, to be fulfilled; (3) grant in 
full, to work out; (4) make effective; (5) bring to fulfilment or perfec- 
tion; (6) pay (a debt) ... etc. There are even instances where redéw in 
the passive means “to be married.” The Authorized, Revised, Revised 
Standard, Goodspeed, Moffatt, and others translate this word variously 
by “finished,” “complete,” “accomplished,” “fulfilled,” “carried out,” 
“were over,” “are expired.” 

We must remember that the context almost always furnishes a good 
clue to the correct meaning of words in the text. Remember, too, that 
the structure and style of the Apocalypse indicate definitely no notion 
of chronology. Time as past, present, or future is only very remotely 
predicated. There is more of eternity than time in this great book, for 
eternal truths constitute its theme. This fact ought to be borne in mind 
especially when translating words which ordinarily involve a time ele- 
ment. My translation of this particular word will be indicated in the 
next section of this paper. Whatever you do, fall in love with your lexi- 
cons and grammars; for you treat with respect the things that you love. 


THE ANALOGY OF SCRIPTURE 


A cardinal principle of biblical exegesis (especially in the Book of 
Revelation ) is to bear in mind the importance of the analogy of Scripture. 
Failure to consider this fact accounts for much of the eisegesis which 
comes to our attention from time to time. Any interpretation which 
runs counter to any other plain teaching of Scripture must be highly 
questionable. God, the author of Scripture cannot contradict himself. 
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Apply this principle of the analogy of Scripture within the Book of 
Revelation itself, and some of the cryptic passages assume a clearer 
aspect. For example, the question of the proper identity of the rider 
on the white horse in Revelation 6:2 is, in my opinion, definitely an- 
swered in the Seer’s description of the rider in the corresponding vision 
in Chapter 19. The former passage describes the rider as having a bow 
and going forth conquering and to conquer. Hence, some scholars in- 
sist that this rider represents “triumphant militarism.” The same rider 
is described in such detail in the latter passage that identity is easy and 
certain. The rider can be none other than the eternal Son, who is fur- 
ther described as “King of kings and Lord of lords.” 

The storm center in this book is of course the twentieth chapter. How 
fortunate we would be if John could have expressed himself in clear 
terminology instead of having to use semaphore! Unfortunately, the 
symbolism of Chapter 20 has by some been disregarded and has had 
imposed upon it a literalism which is ridiculous and impossible in this 
particular type of literature. My own view of inspiration has been re- 
cently castigated because in speaking of the Apocalypse I remarked that 
John didn’t mean what he said. But that is precisely the case! John 
didn’t mean what he said; but he did mean what his figurative termi- 
nology signified. 

It is in this twentieth chapter that the Chiliasts find their doctrine of 
the so-called millennium. I believe I am fairly safe in saying that the 
fact that this doctrine is extant is due largely to the failure to consider 
the literary style and structure of the book, and to the error of overlook- 
ing the principle of the analogy of Scripture. The so-called millennium 
passage reads in part as follows: “And I saw an angel coming down out 
of heaven, having the key of the abyss and a great chain in his hand. 
And he arrested the dragon, the serpent, the ancient one, who is a devil 
—TI mean Satan; and he bound him for a thousand years and threw him 
into the abyss and locked and sealed it over him that he should not de- 
ceive the nations until the thousand years be finished. After this it is 
necessary for him to be loosed for a little time” (Rev. 20:1-3). Remem- 
ber that we are dealing with apocalyptic. The Seer is not meaning pre- 
cisely what he says, but he means for us to understand what is signified 
by what he says. What, then, does he mean by “binding,” and what by 
“thousand years”? And what does he mean by the words “were fin- 
ished”? The answers depend largely on our recognizing the peculiarities 
of apocalyptic and on a proper consideration of the principle of the 
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analogy of Scripture. (A concordance is of great value with regard to 
the latter. ) 


The words “bound him [Satan]” begin to take on added meaning, I 
think, when we examine Luke 10:17-20 and Mark 3:20-27. When the 
seventy (two) returned with joy, they said to Jesus: “Lord, even the 
demons are subject to us in thy name.” To which Jesus replied: 


ewpouv Tov gatavay ws doTpaThy éx Tov ovlpavov TecdvTA. 


The imperfect (pov) and the aorist participle (eodvra) are both 
significant in this passage. To bring out adequately the force of this 
imperfect is well nigh impossible in smooth idiomatic English, but the 
Greek means something like this: “Well, I am not surprised at your 
success in this preaching mission; for what I have been witnessing 
(expo ) is Satan’s fall as lightning from heaven.” And Jesus further 
remarked: “I have given you authority over every power of the enemy; 
and he shall never hurt you in any respect at all.” (I consider the otdé& 
to be adverbial accusative, and not the subject of aé:xjoe. ) 


Now look at the Markan passage: “And the scribes . . . said that he 
[Jesus] was possessed of Beelzebub, and that he was casting out demons 
by the prince of the demons. ... He said to them: How can Satan be 
casting out Satan? But no one can enter into the house of the strong 
man [Satan] and carry away his possessions unless he first bind the strong 
man, and then he will plunder his house.” (Italics mine. ) 


Can you read these passages and not think immediately of the pre- 
dominating message of the Apocalypse and especially of the symbolism 
of Chapter 20? These passages tell of Satan, demons, Satan’s fall as 
lightning, binding the strong man, etc. Then look at Hebrews 2:14, 
“. . . Jesus also shared it... that by his death he might dethrone the 
lord of death, [who is] the Devil.” 

Now do you see how these analogous passages (and there are others) 
furnish a light to lighten our way through the labyrinthine passages of 
Revelation 20? Just what do these Scriptures tell us? They teach that 
the life and ministry of Jesus, and the saving power of the gospel mes- 
sage act as a binding force over the diabolical powers of Satan. The 
Incarnation is God’s down payment on the downfall of Satan. In other 
words, Jesus’ coming rendered Satan’s ultimate defeat certain. This 
idea of “certainty” is semaphored to the churches by means of apoca- 
lyptic numerology, and is expressed by the words “thousand years.” Yes, 
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the coming of the Son of God in the form of a man is the adequate earnest 
that Satan would meet his Waterloo. 
But the record further states: “. . . until the thousand years be fin- 
ished.” In the previous section of this paper I referred to the several 
meanings assigned to the word redéw. I would render the word in Reve- 
lation 20 thus: “And when the idea of Satan’s downfall is given its com- 
plete and perfect meaning [i.e., when Christ’s death actually brings 
about Satan’s Waterloo], then Satan really gets busy with his meanness, 
and has great wrath, since he knows that his time is short.” You see, 
therefore, that the thousand years and the binding indicate not that 
Satan’s power and influence are bound, but only that his chances of 
ultimate victory are lost because of Jesus’ life, death, and resurrection. 
This is precisely what Hebrews 2:14 teaches us. It is not at all necessary 
to translate redeo6p “be finished” or “were over,” etc. TeAéw by no means 
always involves a temporal element. Compare, for example, II Corin- 
thians 12:9, “. . . for power is made perfect [not “is finished, or ended”’} 
in weakness.” Also, Hebrews 12:23, “... and to the spirits of just men 
made perfect.” Notice the same translation in John 18:28, where re\éw 
means not to “finish” or “end,” but to “fulfill”; and the same word in 
the 29th verse could well be rendered: “[my work] is complete, [i.e., 
I have completely defeated the Devil].” This certainly makes sense 
when considered in the light of I John 3:8. To sum up, then: Satan 
“bound” for a thousand years signifies the certainty of his defeat as ex- 
pressed by the life and ministry of Jesus and the saving power of the 
gospel. The thousand years “finished” signifies the fact that Jesus’ death 
and resurrection put the “finishing touches” on the idea of “certainty 
of defeat” inherent in the “thousand years.” Remember that the time 
element in the conjunctions “after” and “until” and in the verb “were 
finished” must not be considered at all. We have seen that the several 
visions of the Apocalypse are not chronological (and part of the time 
not even logical), but are symbolic of that non-temporal fact that the 
sovereign God lives and reigns and keeps his own. The Seer was ex- 
pressing these eternal principles by means of finite, human language; 
hence the necessity of employing words which suggest a time element. 
Dr. Warfield explains the Seer’s predicament thus: “If he [John] elected 
to represent a state of completeness and perfection by a symbol which 
suggested lapse of time when taken in its literal meaning, he had no 
choice but to represent what was outside of this state as before or after: 
that belonged to the very vehicle of representation.”” 





2. B. B. Warfield, Biblical Doctrines (New York: Oxford University Press, 1929), p. 654. 
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Of course, there are other interesting problems in this book, and 
particularly in this twentieth chapter; and, while some of them can be 
satisfactorily solved by applying the principles suggested in this paper, 
you will find that some will not respond to treatment and will remain 
riddles. 

What a pity that this great book has by so many been so tortured and 
twisted! How unfortunate it is that its glorious message of hope and 
assurance of God’s victory over Satan through the blood of the Lamb 
is for so many Christians lost amid the bittern¢ss of diatribes. How 
asinine it is to take a few verses of the Apocalypse (verses which are 
vague and impossible when taken literally) and to erect on them a sys- 
tem of eschatology as grim and materialistic as it is unscriptural! This 
paper will not have been written in vain if its contents are successful in 
persuading some that the main message of the Apocalypse is that God 
will surely triumph over Satan, and that his people are safe; and that 
the church of the living God has her citizenship in heaven. 
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CROSS-EXAMINATION 


Revision or New Translation? “The Revised Standard Version of 1946” A Com- 
parative Study, by Oswatp T. Atuis. The Presbyterian and Reformed Pub- 
lishing Company, Philadelphia, 1948. 164 pp. $2.00. 


Tuts is the most meticulous examination of the Revised Standard Version that 
has yet appeared. The index of Scripture passages reveals it to have been scruti- 
nized at no less than 368 points. Every student of the Greek Testament will have 
his own list of grievances against the revision committee—an official version, in- 
tended for use in all the churches, must necessarily be a series of compromises. For 
the sake of argument, one might even grant that Dr. Allis is right 368 times, with- 
out agreeing that these points add up to his conclusion. 

Dr. Allis does not believe that the Revised Standard Version is wholly bad: 
it “has its fine points and may be helpful to those who are in a position to test 
its renderings” (p. 142). The point he seeks to establish is that “simple fairness 
and honesty demand” (p. 156) that it be presented as a new translation and 
not as the legitimate successor of earlier official revisions. This does not accord 
with the judgment of a Scottish theologian, recently in this country, who stated 
that the Revised Standard Version has the advantage over private translations 
in that it is suitable for use in public worship, and that when it is read in church 
Scottish congregations understand what is meant without being aware that any 
other than the familiar version is being used. 

The shortcomings Dr. Allis finds are grouped under several heads. He thinks 
it errs in not using italics as the Authorized Version does (a young minister re- 
ports, however, that his Sunday School teacher taught him that words in italics 
were especially important; until he reached seminary, he regarded them as the 
most significant in the Bible!). Dr. Allis’ next category is “ ‘Idiomatic’ Trans- 
lation” (he thinks, for example, that “I want you to know” is a serious lapse 
from “I would not have you ignorant”). Another chapter deals with “Words 
and Their Meanings” (unfortunately, Greek terms have not exact equivalents 
in English, and in choice of approximations, translators must use their judgment). 
Another chapter deals with “The Word Order in Translation” (Hebrews 1:1 
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is among many passages not cited by Dr. Allis where the word order and em- 
phasis of the Greek are better preserved by the Revised Standard Version than 
by the Authorized Version). 

Chapter VI, “The Form of the Translation,” finds fault with the new version 
for its punctuation, paragraphing, and use of quotation marks. Writing ma- 
terials of antiquity were so scarce and expensive that space could not be wasted 
upon such items, and in the early manuscripts everything is crowded together, 
with no break even between the words. Unless we are to retain that style, we 
must punctuate so as to be understood by our contemporaries, and punctuation 
at some points necessarily becomes interpretation. Quotation marks had not 
been invented in the 17th century, and therefore were not used by the trans- 
lators of the Authorized Version. Dr. Allis does not hold subsequent editions of 
this version to be in error which make up for the absence of quotation marks 
by printing the words of different speakers in different colors. 

Our author believes that Dr. A. R. Wentz is entitled “to the distinction of 
being the one conservative of the Revision Committee” (p. 161). He does 
not tell us that his own most-quoted authority on questions of Greek grammar, 
Dr. A. T. Robertson, served on the committee until his death, nor that the trans- 
lators were assisted by an advisory board of some 40 men representing a cross 
section of American Protestant scholarship. 

Details of translation could be argued endlessly. It must here suffice to say 
that two of Dr. Allis’ major premises may be challenged. One is the assump- 
tion that the “Authorized Version of 1611 has been for 300 years the Bible of 
English-speaking Protestantism” (p. 1). The Prayer Book of the Episcopal 
Church took its Scripture selections from the Great Bible.. The Pilgrims are said 
to have crossed the ocean with little in their hands except the Bible, but it was 
the Geneva Version which they brought. Mention has been made of Dr. A. T. 
Robertson, one of whose pupils told this reviewer that none of that scholar’s stu- 
dents was encouraged to use the Authorized Version—he always insisted on the 
American Standard. 

Dr. Allis is a member of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. The Westminster 
Confession of Faith authorizes no particular version of Scripture. Recognizing 
the Hebrew and Greek texts as authoritative, it says these are “to be translated 
into the vulgar language of every nation unto which they come” (Chap. I, sec. 
viii). The only version ever authorized by the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A., is the American Standard, and the Scripture selections 
in its official hymnal are taken from that version. The original Authorized Ver- 
sion could never be the Bible of Dr. Allis’ church because it contained the Apoc- 
rypha, and the Westminster Confession defines the canon so as to exclude the 
Apocrypha. This is not, of course, to deny the obvious fact that the Authorized 
Version has been the most widely used Bible of Protestantism, but it does remind 
us that popular conceptions regarding its authority and use are without foundation. 
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The second of Dr. Allis’ major assumptions which we wish to challenge is 
that the English of the Authorized Version is in some special sense “biblical.” 
His chapter on “The ‘Enduring Diction’ of the Authorized Version” contains 
such statements as that “the style of the Authorized Version is and was intended to 
be Biblical” (p. 134). Criticizing the Revised Standard Version for changing 
the word order in I Corinthians 15:40, our author adds: “It must be admitted 
that the Authorized Version is inconsistent here. . . . But there is a rhythmic 
beauty in the Authorized Version rendering; and these words in this form have 
precious associations to many” (p. 127). The assumption seems to be that the 
Authorized Version has rhythms that please the ear, and this makes it so sacred 
that it must remain final. 

Shades of St. Paul writing to the Corinthians: “My speech and my preach- 
ing was not with enticing words” (I Cor. 2:4, A.V.)! Nor are Paul’s letters 
generally characterized by that “rhythmic beauty” which is now held up as the 
hallmark of religious excellence. Paul was so passionately in earnest about pro- 
claiming “Jesus Christ and him crucified” (not a thing of “rhythmic beauty”! ) 
that words tumbled over each other in torrents that are the despair of the gram- 
marian. 

Paul was also eager not to be misunderstood (cf. I Cor. 14:19). Accordingly, 
he chose concrete, vigorous words out of the vocabulary of every day. Dr. Allis 
regrets (p. 134) that the Revised Standard Version has changed all but three 
of the words used by the Authorized Version for the vices enumerated in Gala- 
tians 5:19-21. “Hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies” 
are no doubt more poetic and less painful to contemplate than “enmity, strife, 
jealousy, anger, selfishness, dissension, party spirit”—but the latter more nearly 
represent to our ears the kind of words Paul used in the Greek. 

On page 133 Dr. Allis states: “We believe the translator should aim to render 
his author’s style as accurately as possible.” The Greek Testament was not in 
classical Greek but in the living language of the common people. By putting 
it into the “vulgar” language of the seventeenth century, the translators of the 
Authorized Version preserved its style for their age. It would seem to us that 
a translation which does the same for our age is in a legitimate line of succession. 


J. CarTER SwAIM 


IRRELEVANT 


Studies in Biblical Law, by Davi Dause. Cambridge University Press, Cam- 
bridge, 1947. 328 pp. $4.50. 


THIS BOOK is written by one who has a great interest in Roman law, from which 
he draws numerous parallels to the Old Testament. The book contains five 
chapters with the following titles: “Law in the Narratives,” “(Codes and Codas,” 
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“Lex Talionis,” “Communal Responsibility,” and “Summum Ius— Summa In- 
iuria.” 

Daube holds (p. 2) that the religious character of biblical law was not from 
the beginning inherent in the law. Be that as it may, the Old Testament, however, 
assumes a divine origin of law. In like manner, on Hammurabi’s stele the king 
is represented as standing in respectful attention before the god Shamash, who 
hands the code to the Babylonian monarch. The writer maintains (p. 17): “The 
priests and prophets who composed the Bible were not deeply interested in pri- 
vate law, they did not bother to create a Corpus Juris Civilis.” But somehow this 
statement seems to miss the point; Israel’s destiny was not to give the world a 
body of laws like the code of Justinian. In any study of ancient Israel we have 
to bear in mind that God made a covenant with this people and that he used them 
for the specific purpose of teaching the rest of the world the revelation of God. 
It should be noted that Daube says (p. 47) that God was the owner and relative 
of the whole people, and that in most cases it is not clear exactly on what basis 
God redeems Israel. This difficulty would not have occurred to the writer if he 
had begun with the covenant. In fact, the Old Testament cannot be explained 
merely as a legal document, and for this reason Daube’s book will not satisfy 
the minister and the theologian. 

The author regards the Bible as the product of one small Eastern community, 
a collection of literature arranged by priests and prophets. Apparently he does 
not realize that the Bible had its origin in a complex milieu and that for its in- 
terpretation we need a knowledge of the history of the Ancient Near East from 
the earliest times to the end of the first Christian century. The title of the book 
should demand that numerous and thoroughgoing comparisons be made between 
Sumerian and Babylonian laws and those of the Bible, but unfortunately in this 
respect the book leaves a great deal to be desired. Daube asserts (p. 25) that 
“the authors of the Bible were theologians, and it is not surprising that they 
treated the law somewhat cavalierly.” The reviewer cannot help wondering 
how anyone who has read the Pentateuch and the Prophets can come to such a 
conclusion. 

Apparently the author has little interest in biblical criticism. On page 154 
he admits that problems of Bible criticism are touched as little as possible, and 
again (p. 246) he speaks of “by-passing the critical problem.” Yet (p. 166) 
he calls the Mishpatim “one of the earliest codes of the Bible.” On page 245 
he places the “Deuteronomic period” in the seventh century B.c. Daube admits 
a growth within various sections of the law and in this connection well illustrates 
this point. For example, in Leviticus 20: 10-21, he regards verses 10-13 as the 
earliest part, to which verse 14 was added and later verses 15 and 16 were joined; 
thus verses 10-16 once stood by themselves, to which verses 17 and 18 are an 
appendix, while verses 19-21 constitute a third section. In similar fashion he 
shows the same phenomenon in Exodus Chapters 21 and 22. The point he 
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clearly brings out is that the old laws were not rewritten, but new laws were added. 
He refers (p. 98) to an “orthodox view” according to which the Pentateuch was 
complete at the moment of its revelation without any further changes, and on 
the following page he properly maintains “that the very retention in the Torah 
of the traces of a long historical development perhaps constitutes a point to be 
admired and to be taken to heart.” 

Obviously in discussing Hebrew laws, due regard must be shown to the docu- 
ments of the Pentateuch. In his treatment of Exodus 3:21 f. Daube suggests 
a solution of the case where the Israelite women shall ask of their Egyptian neigh- 
bors jewels of silver and gold and raiment. The author thinks (p. 43) that the 
Exodus was construed on the model of social legislation, and his interpretation 
is that God will induce the Egyptians to release the Israelites in the same manner 
as a Hebrew slave is released at the end of six years (Deut. 15:13-15). This, 
however, introduces a serious element in criticism. The older form of the law 
of release (Exodus 21:2) says nothing of supplying the released bondman liber- 
ally out of the flock, the threshing floor, and the wine press as in Deuteronomy 
15:13-15. Verse 15 can hardly be used as the reason why the Israelite women 
asked for gifts from the Egyptians. It should furthermore in this connection be 
noted that there is a development from the Book of the Covenant to Deuteronomy 
in the direction of human sympathy and a more humane attitude, and this has 
to be taken into consideration in Pentateuchal studies. 

The chapter on “Communal Responsibility” has many interesting features, 
especially the distinction between what the author calls “communal responsibility” 
and “ruler punishment.” On page 184 we meet the strange statement: “In 
Deuteronomy, communal responsibility in case of a murdered man being found 
near a town is just abolished.” Yet the religious ceremony which is prescribed 
(Deut. 21:7-9) clearly implies that a communal responsibility was actually felt. 

Any discussion of biblical law should include material that is organically re- 
lated, and the reader will miss the many excellent comparisons that could have 
been made with the Sumerian and Semitic codes of law. Instead, we find nu- 
merous quotations from Roman law, in which Daube apparently is an expert, 
but Roman law can hardly make a contribution to the Sitz im Leben of the Old 
Testament. Naturally there are universal elements in law, but the citation of 
Roman law is considerably overdone. The author maintains that the ancient 
Hebrews like the Romans attributed to the eye a great deal of power; he applies 
the principle of fines demonstrare, whereby property was transferred by one 
party’s pointing it out and the other’s seeing it. Daube thinks that this legal 
principle can be applied to Abraham (Gen. 13:14 f.) and to Moses (Deut. 34: 

1-7), and he sees it also in the Devil’s offer to Jesus (Matt. 4:8 f.; Luke 4:5 f.). 
A number of the studies in this book are based on non-legal material, such as 
the stories of Jacob and Esau, Jacob and Laban, and Joseph and his brethren. 
In these cases the writer becomes quite repetitious, and his hairsplitting and over- 
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refined arguments eventually become wearisome. In one instance over two pages 
are devoted to Shakespeare’s Portia and Shylock! Considerable space is devoted 
to Plautus’ Poenulus and the Aeneid; Varro and Macrobius on the Roman family 
name Scropha are also introduced, but all this material has little relevance to 
the Old Testament. The last forty-eight pages are heavily laden with Roman 
law, and there the author apparently forgot the title of his book, for the work 
does not close with biblical law. 

Each chapter is followed by copious notes, which are valuable for reference. 
A number of Hebrew words are discussed in the text, but the student of the Old 
Testament can obtain the same results by using Gesenius-Buhl and Brown-Driver- 
Briggs and observing semantic development. The book will doubtless be inter- 
esting and informative to a trained lawyer or one interested in comparing Hebrew 
and Roman law, but it has little to offer in Old Testament biblical theology. 


Henry SNYDER GEHMAN 


SCIENCE PLUS 


Christian Apologetics, by ALAN RicHaRDSON. Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1947. 249 pp. $3.00. 


By virTvE of his erudition, his vigor of style and his refreshing sanity of outlook, 
this gifted young English theologian is not without reason being hailed as a 
successor to the late William Temple. He is less concerned, however, to reconcile 
the truths of Christianity with the best philosophy of the day, as Archbishop 
Temple was, than to lay the foundations for a distinctively Christian philosophy. 
This means not only a return to biblical theology but a new evaluation of the 
very basis of Christian thinking. Neither the conception of theology as a system 
of deduction from selected Scriptural truths nor the equally one-sided view of 
religious knowledge as, like art and poetry, alien from science, can stand. We 
must boldly assert that theology is a science, that it is as empirical and true to 
scientific method as any other science, but that it possesses a unique set of facts. 
“The primary datum of theology is the faith, worship and witness of the living 
Church.” The unique historical events culminating in the life, death and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ, the existence of the Bible and the church form a body 
of objective data which both require and validate certain categories such as 
revelation and miracle. A category in this sense is a broad principle of interpre- 
tation that underlies the more special laws and hypotheses of a science. The 
strength of this position, the author contends, is greatly increased by the wide 
recognition today that every science has a right to and is under the necessity to 
discover its own categories, for example, adaptation to environment in biology. 
Also, as against positivism, it is now seen that the sciences which deal with man 
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and history are existential; their data must be understood from within by first 
hand experience, not from an external detached point of view as in physics. Two 
points deserve comment here. It is not true that even in the physical sciences a 
venturesome faith in the penetrability of nature and an intense personal partici- 
pation are essential? Again, in saying that theology is pre-eminently an exis- 
tential science, “grounded in our total existence,” to use Dr. Karl Heim’s phrase, 
is it not further implied that in its totality of outlook theology is more closely 
akin to philosophy than to science? Does it not offer a rational interpretation 
of the world as a whole? The author holds, mistakenly and inconsistently it 
seems to the reviewer, that this is the task of a Christian philosophy and not of 
Christian theology or apologetics. 

The major achievement of the book lies in its superbly sustained argument to 
the effect that in all realms of knowledge faith must precede and illumine reason 
and hence that there can be no longer any rational objection to faith in revela- 
tion. The scientist must have faith in a universe beyond his perceptions and in 
its fundamental uniformities. The philosopher must put his faith in certain key- 
analogies or postulates without which his world-edifice could not be reared. The 
historian, if he is to interpret the meaning of history at all, must have faith in 
some principle of interpretation, if it be only the idea of progress. Even Freud 
and Karl Marx have been our unwitting allies since they helped to blast the self- 
sufficiency of 19th century rationalism by showing that man’s course is guided 
by something deeper than reason. Canon Richardson might well have given 
more credit to pragmatism, to Bergson and to the existentialists in the revolu- 
tion by which reason was dethroned; also to the recognition of the great rationalists 
themselves that reason cannot prove its first premises and that it is the key to a 
universal order above and beyond man. In the end, like Augustine, he concludes 
that there can be no conflict between faith and reason for faith properly under- 
stood is truly a response to “the source and essence of universal reason.” Hence 
we have nothing to fear from the keenest of critical scholarship in the study of 
the Bible, if not conducted in the “pride of reason.” It is important to add that 
faith is not mtellectual assent but the awakening of the whole mind and will to 
truth and a “new seeing of things.” It is inseparable from Christian action. 

With relevance and force, the author argues that the Christian faith is not 
ideological—conditioned like Marxism or the Victorian idea of progress by the 
economic life or intellectual climate of the day. For its central core (the con- 
ception of God as King, Creator, and Father) has remained unchanged through 
a variety of cultures and political backgrounds. The limited truth in the theory 
of “progressive revelation” is that, though the central truth of man’s relation to 
God is forever unchanged, its full implications are ever broadening out and seek- 
ing expression in the living thought-forms of the day, as has been the case with 
the various theories of the atonement. Indeed, the Church must express its an- 
cient truths in the fresh symbols of each age or become a dead institution. One 
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wishes that in this phase of his argument the author had given a clearer account 
of the forward thrust of biblical truth from Old Testament to New and of the 
various ways in which the church receives “new truth.” 

Canon Richardson affirms both a general and special revelation and traces 
this view to Augustine, though it is undoubtedly biblical. All truth, beauty, and 
goodness constitute a gracious revelation from God. Indeed, contrary to both 
Barth and Brunner, all revelation is saving revelation. For through general reve- 
lation, especially in the moral realm, men have been saved from barbarism and 
inspired to resist evil dictators. On the other hand, general revelation discloses 
to man ideals which he cannot realize because the divine image within him has 
been marred by sin, though he dreams in sinful pride that he can save him- 
self. Hence the imperative need for a special revelation of God’s justice, love, and 
mercy. This conception of a twofold revelation is superior to the old distinction 
between natural and revealed theology, for there is no natural, that is, humanly 
achieved knowledge of God. Also this view preserves the uniqueness of the Chris- 
tian revelation and yet enables us to recognize truth in non-Christian religions, 
in the approach to God through science and philosophy and in every forward 
movement to build a better social and international order. 

The view of Temple that “revelation is given in historical events when the 
prophetic mind is present and able to appreciate and interpret their significance” 
is criticized by the author on the ground that it artificially sunders event and in- 
terpretation, holding the former to be objective, the latter subjective. This is to 
fall back upon a “correspondence theory” of truth. We do not know historical 
events as objective realities. Knowledge as to what took place requires both eye- 
witness and interpretation. Indeed, no history can be written without some sys- 
tem of interpretation in the light of which historical events become meaningful. 
We must rest then upon a “coherence theory of truth.” The consistent witness 
of the prophets, apostles, and other inspired writers, confirmed by the continuing 
testimony of the church, attests the truth of the word of God communicated to 
us through the events of the Scriptural record. By such an inseparable union of 
the subjective and objective aspects of truth, the subjectivism of Schleiermacher, 
the fatal Ritschlian dichotomy of “theoretical” and “value judgments,” and the 
skeptical liberalism which grew out of them can be avoided. Such a view also 
restores to miracle its proper place in Christian belief, seen in the larger setting 
that all revelation is miraculous. Prophecy is likewise safeguarded and its apolo- 
getic power even enhanced when it is reinterpreted as a clear-eyed, Spirit-illu- 
mined insight into the divine purpose in history with its redemptive necessity. 

This is a magnificent reconstruction. But does it not go too far? Can we afford 
to stake all on the coherence theory of truth which after all is a rationalistic view 
and not a complete account of the nature of truth? Granting that Jesus’ miracles 
of healing and his resurrection occurred in the context of a “believing-worshipping- 
witnessing relationship,” must there not have been a common datum of “objec- 
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tive fact” to form the basis of such coherent testimony? Should we not accept an 
element of “correspondence,” that is, of fidelity to an existing situation, in our 
view of truth? Such is the way we reason in regard to the objectivity of scien- 
tific observation. 

The author’s genius for defining a strong, central position is seen in his treat- 
ment of inspiration. The simple Scriptural view is that God breathed life-giving 
truth into the body of the Scriptures. St. Paul was clearly not “a mere pen in the 
fingers of the Holy Spirit” but a man “actually engaged in thinking out the given 
problems of a concrete situation in the light of certain historical happenings and 
experiences which had brought to him a new understanding of man’s nature and 
destiny.” He was, however, “guided to make decisions in accordance with the 
mind of Christ through the inward illumination of the Spirit of God.” The Scrip- 
tural writers were uniquely inspired in that they were privileged witnesses of 
uniquely revealing events. Further, as all the great Christian thinkers have 
taught, notably Calvin, our erring reason is such that we need the enlightenment 
of the Holy Spirit to enable us to understand the true meaning of Scripture. But 
this is not just an individual affair. ‘The Spirit guides the church in its interpre- 
tations even as he guided the authorizing of the sacred canon. But authorizing is 
not authority. The authority of the Bible is the authority of God himself. For it 
is his Spirit that must open our eyes to the timeless truth within it. 

This is a book of the first importance. Its very footnotes are a mine of valuable 
insights. It marks the climax of the movement to establish the rational credibility 
of the Christian revelation. Yet, brilliantly as the author has performed his task 
of showing that faith must precede reason in all realms of knowledge and most 
of all in the theological realm, it seems to this reviewer that he has limited the 
scope of Christian apologetics too severely. Augustine, whom he reveres above 
all Christian thinkers, drew metaphysical axioms from the Scriptures and then 
with the aid of the best philosophy and science known to him boldly sketched out 
a Christian world view. If general and special revelation form one whole of truth, 
surely we must press on to re-examine the great historic “arguments” for God 
and immortality in the light of today. Most of all, the greatness of biblical truth 
needs to find its verification in the splendor of daily living. 


D. Maurice ALLAN 


THE WORD AND ITS FULFILLMENT 


The Religion of Maturity, by Joun Wick Bowman. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
New York and Nashville, 1948. 336 pp. $3.00. 


IN THIS VOLUME the author seeks to analyze inductively the historical emergence 
and comparative values of five “religions.” All five are located within the stream 
of Jewish tradition, but only the first and the fifth are considered as bearing dis- 
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tinctive and normative truth. The first is the “religion of the Word,” as revealed 
to the Hebrew prophets. Following them came “three abortive attempts to im- 
plement the prophetic word and to give it concrete expression after a fashion in- 
telligible to the common man” (p. 87). In the “religion of the altar,” the priest- 
hood sought to popularize the revelation by catering, through ritualism and for- 
malism, to man’s emotional needs. In the “religion of the book,” the scribes 
sought to rationalize the revelation by catering, through laws and teachings, to 
man’s intellectual needs. In the “religion of the throne,” the apocalyptists by their 
visions of a transcendent order catered to man’s volitional needs. This trio of re- 
ligions each preserved some prophetic elements, which remained valid; but they 
added many deleterious elements which perverted the initial revelation. Most 
sterile of the three was the apocalyptic movement, because, although the others 
were able to produce the synagogue and the temple, it was unable to produce any 
institution other than the sect (p. 212). The fifth religion, the only one faithful 
to the prophets, was the “religion of maturity.” Not only was this religion faith- 
ful to the prophets; it also provided the fulfillment of the Word within history. It 
could do this only by sloughing off the excrescences of the intervening trio of Jew- 
ish tendencies. Jesus is the founder and exemplar of this religion, and the church 
is its intended embodiment. Jesus revealed the “religious response agreeable to 
God,” a response that was, in fact, God’s own act in fulfilling his word. The marks 
of this maturity are these: poise, originality, and disinterestedness (p. 15). 

To each of these religions, Professor Bowman devotes three chapters; one chap- 
ter outlines the authority, function, method, and result of the particular move- 
ment; a second chapter summarizes the differentiating concepts and moral stand- 
ards; a third deals with Jesus’ attitudes toward the contemporary expressions of 
these religions. He used concepts and attitudes from all five, but his basic accept- 
ance was determined by their correspondence to the prophetic word. Non- 
prophetic materials were either rejected, or were reinterpreted to harmonize with 
the prophetic standpoint, or were used as “intellectual bait employed by this Mas- 
ter Fisherman . . . chosen for its appropriateness to the fish with whom he had to 
deal” (p. 240). Since the legalists had held more closely to the initial revelation 
than the apocalyptists, Jesus was more in sympathy with the former than with 
the latter. He drew disciples from all groups, but these men were prepared for 
his message because they were already “better than their religions” (p. 263), and 
presumably were eager to push on toward maturity. 

The above paragraphs are a summary of the central theses of the volume. To 
the present reviewer, the author fails to prove his conclusions. To be sure, within 
the unconvincing schematic framework, there are many sections that are both 
convincing and rewarding. The objective historical descriptions of the work of 
priests and scribes are well done. The serious student will find these summaries 
very useful. He will also appreciate the succinct review of Jesus’ attitudes toward 
the synagogue, the Torah, and the temple. 
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Three major criticisms must be directed against the author’s conclusions and 
his method of supporting them. The first is that of excessive schematization, by 
which the diffuse data from many centuries are marshalled to support categories 
that are too rigid and forced. Is it permissible to speak of five religions? In deal- 
ing with apocalyptic the author has great difficulty in establishing his case, be- 
cause he recognizes that many apocalypses are oriented around the Word, the 
Altar, or the Book, and he admits that the apocalyptists never formed a separate 
community within Israel. Yet he accuses the religion of the Throne with being 
inherently otherworldly, pessimistic, egocentric, esoteric and divisive—the product 
of ethical defeatism and a superiority complex. Such charges can be maintained 
only by limiting attention to those non-canonical written apocalypses which are 
farthest from the prophetic norm. 

A second weakness in the argument is an excessive conceptualization. The 
value of each major response is assessed in terms of the separate doctrines through 
which that response found verbal expression. The organic unity and vitality of 
the response is destroyed by dealing seriatim with the dismembered conceptual 
fragments, and one is left wondering why the original movement exibited such 
power and tenacity. The reader is placed in the position of peering into the re- 
ligious life of men from the outside, judging that life by its more external products; 
seldom does he find himself on the inside, looking outward from the perspective 
of the original actors. 

A third weakness is an excessive concentration on the problems of personal and 
corporate “maturity,” to the virtual exclusion of the problems of historical trag- 
edy and redemption. To Professor Bowman, the prophets and Jesus are primarily 
concerned with “character-building.” The goal of God’s revelation is “a com- 
munity of morally mature personalities,’ who demonstrate the fulfilling of right- 
eousness by living the good life in an imperfect world (pp. 273-6). This concep- 
tion of the ultimate goal of revelation leads the author to pass too lightly over the 
deeper levels of prophetic anguish, where the servants of God wrestled with the 
pervasive and continuing frustration of his purposes. It leads the author to under- 
estimate the profundity of the apocalyptist’s grappling with the enigmas of hu- 
man destiny. It leads him to an oversimplified version of the message of salva- 
tion. For example, Jesus is pictured as recovering the prophetic Word by leaping 
back over the hill of intervening developments; we, likewise must recover the 
message of Jesus by leaping back over a similar hill. In our case, we must free the 
pristine gospel from the apocalyptic distortions which affected its transmission al- 
most from the first. It is true that by this process we may recover such maturity 
as is represented by poise, originality, and disinterestedness. But we may also lose 
the greater dimensions of the gospel, with its answer to ultimate questions con- 
cerning the beginning and end of God’s creation, and with its disclosure concern- 
ing the meaning of the long travail of man’s story. 

PauL S. MINEAR 
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A CALL FOR REORIENTATION 


The Reconstruction of Humanity, by Prrmrm A. Soroxin. The Beacon Press, 
Boston, 1948. 247 pp. $3.00. 


Prrirm A. Soroxin, founder of the Sociology Department of Petrograd Univer- 
sity, for fifteen years chairman of the Sociology Department of Harvard Univer- 
sity, and author of the four volume Social and Cultural Dynamics is probably the 
most widely read and often quoted of all contemporary sociologists. His Recon- 
struction of Humanity is a non-technical outgrowth of the vast researches that 
have gone into the making of his earlier works and, at the same time, an intro- 
duction to the results of present extensive researches which will be published later 
in support of its basic contentions. 

The author is extremely critical of modern western civilization, which he re- 
gards as a pathetic and sinful degeneration of the high idealism of the Middle 
Ages to the level of a mere sensate culture, without ideals or worthy purposes. 
The politics of the day is Machiavellian, cynical, coercive, selfish, and cruel. The 
fine arts of the present era are not only no longer guided by the lofty spirit of con- 
secration that inspired those of the Middle Ages, they are not even preserved from 
complete ruin by the indirect influence of such a spirit, as was that of the Renais- 
sance. Their heroes are “hypocrites, gangsters, and criminals, prostitutes, the in- 
sane or mentally defective, human derelicts and the like.” They disseminate “the 
germs of egoism, enmity, strife, and criminality.” Science has fared no better. For 
all its boasted advances, it is basely materialistic. Its inventions have been all too 
often satanic instruments of destruction; and it has unscientifically represented 
man as a mere machine driven relentlessly to his ruin by the wild uncontrollable 
impulses of sex and the urge to die. The family, formerly a chief source >| altru- 
ism, has been degraded into a center of egoistic pleasure-seeking in which the mar- 
riage vow is meaningless. Ethical standards, once considered absolute, have been 
so relativized that they have almost completely lost their authority. One group 
commands what another forbids, and the philosopher explains the dictates of con- 
science as mere “rationalizations.” Often moral norms serve as “mere instruments 
for the subjugation and exploitation of one person or group by another.” The in- 
dividual is left in virtually complete moral confusion. Religion has managed to 
cling on to its ideals, but its adherents no longer practice them. All too often 
Christians behave worse than pagans. Hence in our current civilization even 
religious ideals are of little or no use. Our civilization is thus thoroughly decadent 
and marches steadily onward toward the series of wars that will destroy it unless 
it can be radically changed in time to prevent them. 

Professor Sorokin is, however, as critical of panaceas as of the civilization that 
calls them forth. He condemns them all alike as “quack cures.” Democracy, 
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for example, has never either prevented or even seriously hindered the progress 
of devastating wars. The United Nations Organization is “shot through and 
through with cancerous self-contradictions.” Its system of one vote for each nation 
completely ignores the distribution of population, and “even its policy of deciding 
problems by majority vote is flagrantly contradicted by the veto principle.” World 
government would be a little better; but it is not possible in our world of hate 
and mistrust; and besides, government alone is never a cure for strife. Capitalism 
as a cure is hopeless, for capitalism is based on an ethos of mutual struggle and 
exploitation; and, in any case, it has by the formation of great corporations al- 
ready destroyed its foundations of free competition and free enterprises. Socialism 
and communism are no better, for by their very nature they are militant, both in 
their internal coercion of their own subjects and in the international strife for 
which they are responsible. Even the noblest and most idealistic cures for the 
world’s ills are doomed to failure because they are but partial cures of total ills 
that penetrate every aspect of the life of modern man. 

The cure, suggested by Professor Sorokin himself, is as bold as his diagnosis 
and his criticism of other cures. The only way of conquering the ills of our age 
and averting the impending doom is, Professor Sorokin contends, a rebirth of 
altruism, or pure unselfish love, that transforms every part of our personal and 
social lives. This transformation must begin at the foundation level, that of our 
basic values. We must cast aside the whole major premise of our corrupt sensate 
culture and substitute for it “the broader, deeper, richer, and more valid premise 
that the true reality and value is an infinite manifold possessing not only sensory 
but also supersensory, rational, and superrational aspects, all harmoniously re- 
flecting its infinity.’ Our supreme value must be an all embracing love for God 
and our fellows. Once this is established the other values in our culture can be 
brought in line. Society as well as culture must be reoriented to absolute values. 
The state, the church, the school, and the family must all be so redirected as to 
become centers of altruistic cooperation. More important, personal life must 
be revitalized in terms of an overflowing love toward God and all his creatures. 
This is to be achieved by recapturing the methods of the saints and mystics and 
turning them to a new usefulness with the aid of scientific procedures. It demands 
sudden deeds of pure altruism, selfless devotion to science and philosophy, and 
even a new aceticism. Above all, it requires a new and vital contact with the 
Absolute. 

Professor Sorokin’s criticism both of the modern age and of partial cures of 
its ills is exaggerated. There is much more good in the modern era than he is 
disposed to recognize and at a number of points more than in the Mediaeval Era 
which he idealizes. Moreover, patient workers for improved education, more 
stable domestic life, and better political and economic orders deserve better treat- 
ment than Sorokin accords them. What they are doing is also necessary. The 
true reformer must not ruthlessly throw out achieved values or refuse to cooperate 
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with those who work in their own ways for the same objectives. Again, even the 
presentation of Professor Sorokin’s own cure is somewhat extreme. It refuses to 
recognize any blemishes in its saints, and fails to distinguish between the manu 
negative mysticism of the East and the more positive, ljfe-afirming variety o1 
the West. In proving his various contentions Professor Sorokin is somewhat too 
much disposed to reduce to rigid statistical form factors which cannot so readily 
be expressed in numbers. For example, he unhesitatingly informs us that “from 
the twelfth to the twentieth centuries the percentage of relativism in values and 
norms rose from o to 48.6 per cent.” 

These defects ought not, however, to obscure the fundamental and tremen- 
dously important truth, hammered home with great force by this book, that the 
ills of our age are ills of our whole civilization and that any cure that is to be 
effective must reorient its total life, beginning on the spiritual level with a renewal 
of unselfish love. Professor Sorokin writes in this book as a philosopher and 
prophet as well as a sociologist, but it is encouraging to see so strikingly clear a 
recognition, by so competent a sociologist, of the basic moral and spiritual char- 
acter of many of our current ills and the need for total reformation. 


Tuomas E. HILui 


THE CATHOLIC INTERPRETATION 
si 


A History of the Church, Volume III, The Revolt Against the Church: A’ ,\us 
to Luther, by Purp Hucues. Sheed and Ward, New York, 1947. 545 pp., 
maps. $4.00. 


THE FRONTISPIECE shows Boniface VIII, author of Unam Sanctam: “‘it is alto- 
gether necessary for salvation that every human creature be subject to the Roman 
Pontiff.” Before all else comes the imprimatur of Cardinal Griffin of Westmin- 
ster. But what we have is in important respects far from what some Protestants 
might expect from these things. This third volume of A History of the Church 
is the first half of what is, according to the full title, The Church and the Revolt 
Against It of the Church-Created World. It covers the years from 1270 to and 
including the Lutheran Reformation. It does not discuss Aquinas, though con- 
stantly alluding to him. The periodization thus is unusual and significant. A 
main division comes not with the Reformation, but with the end of the high 
Middle Age, when the “revolt” set in of which Luther was the climax. 

This is a work of extraordinary learning. It uses plentifully and critically 
sources, often recondite sources. The bibliography and footnotes show reading 
of very wide range and up-to-date, not confined to Roman Catholic authors. 
Much reliance is placed on valuable French historians who are largely unfamiliar. 
Father Hughes moves easily in the whole field of medieval political and ecclesi- 
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astical history, canon law, theology, and philosophy. He is an enlightening in- 
terpreter of events and ideas, and his writing has high literary merit. Nothing in 

“English is equal to his book on many subjects in later medieval church history. 

” The personalities of the popes, their politics and wars, the system and adminis- 
tration of the church, its spiritual and moral conditions, its complicated conflict 
with civil powers, its intellectual life, theology, and piety all come into fresh 
light. The Great Schism and the Avignon Captivity, of which the accounts are 
in some ways fuller than we have had, and the councils of Constance and Basel 
become quite new things. All kinds of detail, conversations, letters, bargainings, 
drawn from immense information, enliven the narrative. The histo’ in gen- 
eral use scamp this period, except mostly the councils and Wyclif and Hus, in 
anticipation of the Reformation. Recounted here with great knowledge and 
from a point of view strange to many readers, its events gain greatly in significance, 
even if one does not hold the point of view. 

The absolute religious authority of the Roman and papal church controls this 
history. “Religion” is identified with this institution, not only with the church, 
but explicitly with the papal sovereignty. The church has divine right to assert 
its will over thought, culture, society, life. The world’s need is obedience; any- 
thing else is “revolt.” The ruthlessness which this control produces in so high- 
minded a man as Father Hughes, leading him, for example, to count it an item 
in “an enviable record” in Benedict XII that as bishop he “had been specially 

sful in his work against heretics—Vaudois and Cathari,” and to write the 
uv..-blooded recital of the martyrdom of Hus, reveals the completeness of his 
subjection to it. A secondary authority is Aquinas, whose teaching is received 
as the last word in philosophy and theology, divergence from whom is the way 
to darkness. 

But within his limits the author exercises marked freedom of judgment. He 
is outspoken about the iniquities of some popes. Alexander VI was “the mon- 
strously bad man who then disgraced the chair of St. Peter.” The treatment of 
Leo X is as devastating as is deserved. The book speaks of “the chronic ills of 
later medieval Catholicism, worldliness, simony and evil living among the higher 
clergy, and general slackness in the parochial clergy and in the monasteries’ — 
rather tempered language but recognizing the essentials. It says that “the epis- 
copate . . . in these last fifty years before the Reformation . . . rapidly went from 
bad to worse.” No writer hostile to the church could show the need for spiritual, 
moral, and administrative reform in the fifteenth century more clearly than does 
Father Hughes. 

The “revolt,” by which name the events of two centuries and a half are inter- 
preted, was “the denial of an authority’s right to obedience,” a many-sided denial. 
All this time the civil state maintained a conflict against the papacy. The politico- 
ecclesiastical teaching of Marsiglio of Padua, magnifying the state and levying 

“attack on the traditional Catholic theory of the Church,” effectively wrought 
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subversion. In philosophy Ockham’s nominalism, undermining the approved 
theology, separating faith from reason, had like strength and result. “In these 
two centuries . . . there is no more powerful agent of disintegration than the 
work of Marsiglio and Ockham.” The papal Schism showed authority breaking. 
The conciliar movement, in which bishops and doctors joined to bring about a 
constitutional revolution establishing the general council as supreme in the church, 
is for the author, who despises the whole thing, a signal case of “revolt.” Re- 
bellion arose in the orders, notably the Franciscans. Open heresy appeared in 
Wyclif and Hus, the accounts of whom must be called travesties, giving no sight 
of their greatness, thus manifesting the blindness of dogmatic control. The 
Devotio Moderna, the popular mysticism which produced the Imitation of Christ, 
was sadly indifferent to the theology of the church. A “powerful commercial 
aristocracy” of the middle class was “critical of authority.” In humanism, issu- 
ing in “‘a whole philosophy of nature and life,” there was “most potent matter for 
the revolt of revolts against the authority of Christianity.” Finally the possibility 
of religious power in the church was destroyed by flagrant wickedness in the 
papacy of the hundred years before the Reformation. Father Hughes can con- 
ceive of “activities which would have rendered Protestantism impossible, from 
the devising of ways . . . through which good bishops would have filled the sees 
of Christendom, a true philosophy and theology informed its universities, and 
a clergy, spiritually trained and equipped with professional knowledge, been pro- 
vided for all its parishes.” But from such “activities,” he says, “sinfulness” caused 
“distraction of the ruler.” 

On top of all this “revolt” arose “the great anarch,” “the heresiarch,” “the 
false prophet,” Luther. He inherited ideas from various parts of it, especially from 
“the Ockhamist tradition,” his chief source; and his opportunity was given to 
him by “the general disorder and decadence of Catholicism.” He produced a 
“personal doctrinal invention”: “For the just man lives by faith alone—not by 
faith which is the assent of the intelligence to God revealing the sacred doctrines, 
but by faith that God has predestined one to glory as one of the accepted.” This 
resulted in “a version of Christianity that would empty it of all Christian signifi- 
cance, making man, not God, the real focus of religious activity, divorcing morali- 
ty from piety, and present conduct from the prospects of future salvation.” By 
this western Europe has been divided “into two kinds of men . . . Protestants and 
Catholics,” for Lutheranism is “the very inversion of Christianity.” When he 
writes “the new religion introduced . . . a whole series of vital antagonisms to 
perplex and hinder man, . . . to set him striving for centuries at the hopeless task 
of bringing happiness and peace out of a philosophy essentially pessimistic and 
despairing,” he shows that he has never so much as looked at a great fact in the 
spiritual history of Europe, the Christian liberty and new life brought to people 
innumerable by Luther’s teaching of faith as, not agreement with the dogma of 
the authoritative church, but confidence in the mercy of God through Christ. 

Rosert Hastincs NICHOLS 
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Still the Bible Speaks, by Wyatt AIKEN 
Smart. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
New York and Nashville, 1948. 171 


pp. $1.75. 


Tuts book makes clear that the best in 
our past history stems from the Bible, 
and that in spite of its current neglect 
and its need of reinterpretation with 
the development of modern criticism, 
our present and future history will be 
determined by our attitude toward it. 
The reason, essentially, is that history 
is the unfolding of God’s purpose, mov- 
ing toward the final triumph, and: 
“Open the book where we will, and we 
find God standing there to meet us” 
(p. 79). Again, “Jesus has the secret, 
and the Bible is the only place where we 
find him” (p. 138). 

In the light of its emphasis upon the 
centrality of God as finally revealed in 
Christ, it is surprising that the book re- 
flects no conception of inspiration and 
an inconsistent conception of revela- 
tion. The consequence is that the au- 
thor is more helpful when he lets the 
Bible speak than when he speaks about 
the Bible. When he does the latter he 
speaks often unconvincingly, and the 
reader wonders whether the “still” of 
the title is meant temporally or con- 
cessively. Nevertheless his analysis of 
why “we [he includes himself here] no 
longer believe what it teaches, and we 


no longer practice what it enjoins upon 
us” (p. 25), and of how the Bible must 
be reinterpreted in the light of modern 
criticism, while not satisfying, is pro- 
vocative. 

In spite of its shortcomings this is a 
good book, simply, clearly, and attrac- 
tively written, and a sure stimulus to- 
ward rewarding sermonic and other 
thought. 

W. M. THompson 





The Jewish New Year Festival, by Nor- 
MAN H. Snairu. Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, London, 


1947. 230 pp. 193s. 6d. 


CerTAIN scholars have alleged that in 
ancient Jewry the New Year was cele- 
brated by a Coronation Feast of Jeho- 
vah. According to this theory Psalms 
93, 95-99, and 47 formed the central 
part of the liturgy for this festival. Dr. 
Snaith shows that the theory is unten- 
able and the evidence presented for it 
inadmissible; that the psalms in ques- 
tion are most closely associated with the 
Sabbath in Jewish liturgies, and that 
the King-motif in the Jewish New Year 
celebration is not older than the second 
century, A.D. His argument is detailed, 
extensive, and drawn from diverse 
sources, sacred and secular. It repre- 
sents wide learning and diligent re- 
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search, and is quite convincing. It chal- 
lenges close attention and research on 
the part of the reader, who will be in- 
terested and instructed concerning 
many details of ancient Semitic usage 
if he has the background and the taste 
for serious study in this field of ancient 
history. 

The book deals with the development 
of the calendar among the Jews, and 
such questions as the two New Years, 
commonly called sacred and secular, 
associated respectively with the spring 
and fall equinoxes. Dr. Snaith believes 
that the fall New Year is earlier, and 
that the spring New Year came into 
prominence at the time of the Baby- 
lonian exile. 

Of more vital religious significance is 
the emphasis of the original fall New 
Year upon Thanksgiving for a gathered 
harvest, prayer for the early rain to 
make possible the next crop, and—most 
emphatically — penitence for sin, in 
close connection with the Day of Atone- 
ment on which the children of Israel 
were directed to self-abasement and 
affliction of soul. The true religious 
motive is supreme unless perverted. 


E. D. Kerr 





Daniel Speaks to the Church, by WAt- 
TER LuTHI, trans. JOHN MARTIN 
Jensen. Augsburg Publishing House, 
Minneapolis, 1947. 140 pp. $2.00. 


It 1s seldom that the appearance of a 
book of sermons is other than a very 
commonplace event. This book is an 
exception. A Swiss pastor in Basle, liv- 
ing in the midst of Europe’s whirlpool, 
turned to the prophecy of Daniel for 


some sure word for the times. After 
meditatively pondering the book for 
“days and weeks and even months with 
prayer and supplication,”’ he finally 
preached the series of sermons here set 
down. These sermons are excellent ex- 
amples of “chapter” preaching, where 
the main emphases of a chapter are 
brought to bear upon the modern scene 
with selectivity and appropriateness. In 
spots, the tendency to allegorize is so 
marked that the reader must read with 
caution, but the restraint and sanity 
with which the enigmatic passages in 
Daniel are handled more than make 
up for the other defect. The spiritual 
insight with which the sermons are shot 
through, and the clarity and point with 
which both the needs of the church and 
her resources are presented, make this a 
memorable volume. The book abounds 
in pungent sayings such as this: “The 
most effective way in which the church 
may serve its people is by repenting, 
rather than preaching repentance to the 
people.” To read this volume thought- 
fully will challenge any reader to face 
once more the great questions of the 
relation of his own soul and of the world 
to God. 
D. G. MILLER 





Studies in the Gospei of Fohn, by At- 
BERT C. WieAND. Brethren Publish- 
ing House, Elgin, Ill., 1947. 212 pp. 
$2.00. 


Tuis is an excellent book for anyone 
who really wants to study the Gospel of 
John. Dr. Wieand has divided the Gos- 
pel into forty-four study sections, on 
each of which he gives a series of 
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thought provoking questions. His ques- 
tions are full and suggestive, and he ex- 
pects the student to find his own an- 
swers in the Gospel. 





Christianity: How It Came to Us; 
What It Is; What It Might Be, by 
CHarLes Epwarps Park. The Bea- 
con Press, Boston, 1948. 121 pp. 


$1.75. 


In three lectures Dr. Park, now retired 
after forty years as minister of the First 
Church in Boston, commends the teach- 
ings of Jesus as the true Christianity, 
after dissociating them from the doc- 
trines of Paul who neither knew those 
teachings nor cared for them. 


The Things Which Shall Be Hereafter, 
by RusseLtut BRADLEY JONES. 
Broadman Press, Nashville, 1947. 
186 pp. $2.00. 


Millennial Studies. A Search for the 
Truth, by Grorce L. Murray. 
Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, 
1948. 207 pp. $2.50. 


Two pastors, facing the question of the 
proper interpretation of the prophetic 
elements of the Bible, each spent a good 
many years of careful study on the ques- 
tion, and have given us the results of 
their findings. Each of them accepts the 
Bible as the inspired word of God, and 
argues for his position from that basis. 
Both reject pre-millennial and dispen- 
sational interpretations. Dr. Jones’ em- 
phasis is on the proper method of inter- 
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preting prophecy, while Dr. Murray 
spends more time pointing out the faul- 
ty biblical foundation of many dispen- 
sational teachings. These are excellent 
books to put into the hands of laymen 
who are interested in or disturbed by 
dispensational teaching. 





The Apocalypse of St. John, by R. J. 
LoERNERTZ, O. P. Sheed and Ward, 
New York, 1948. 148 pp. $2.50. 


A CONSERVATIVE Catholic non-millen- 
narian exposition. Within the Augus- 
tinian frame of thought the interpreta- 
tion is good, though the author attrib- 
utes to John a mathematical ingenuity 
and imagination which he probably did 
not possess. 





Faithful in Christ Fesus, by Haroxp J. 
OckENGA. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York, 1948. 254 pp. 
$3.00. 


Dr. OckeEnca here presents an exposi- 
tion of Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. 
The twenty-nine chapters deal with ev- 
ery portion of the epistle in detail with a 
thoroughness which will appeal to all 
students of the New Testament who like 
to have Scripture interpreted by Scrip- 
ture, and who feel that the sound doc- 
trines of Paul form the basis of the the- 
ology needed today. The style is the 
personal, direct style used by the author 
in his frequent addresses before church 
gatherings as the President of the Na- 
tional Association of Evangelicals. 
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Studies in Theology, by LORAINE 
BortTNER. William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, 1947. 
351 pp- $3.50. 


Tue five chapters of this book were 
published as independent books or mag- 
azine articles between 1936 and 1943. 
Combined now in one volume, they pre- 
sent a clearly written summary of some 
of the principal doctrines of conserva- 
tive Reformed theology. 


The first section, dealing with the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, defends a 
theory of verbal inspiration that is hard- 
ly distinguishable from the mechanical 
view which Dr. Boettner expressly dis- 
avows. His interpretation would be less 
vulnerable to such a criticism and more 
in harmony with historic Calvinism had 
he made more of the basic category of 
revelation and of the testimonium Spir- 
itus Sancti. 


In the two succeeding chapters Chris- 
tian supernaturalism and the doctrine 
of the Trinity are discussed. The scien- 
tific world-view attacked by the author 
in these chapters is more closely akin to 
the closed system of nature identified 
with Newton than to the expanding, 
dynamic conception of reality most sci- 
entists hold today. This fact makes his 
discussion of miracles sound somewhat 
dated. 


Chapter Four, ‘‘The Person of 
Christ,” presents material common to 
most textbooks in systematic theology, 
taking up in turn Christ’s pre-existence, 
humiliation, exaltation, and offices of 
Prophet, Priest, and King, while the 
closing chapter contains an exposition 
and defense of the satisfaction theory of 
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the atonement formulated in the elev- 
enth century by Anselm. 

As readers of Dr. Boettner’s The Re- 
formed Doctrine of Predestination will 
expect, his Studies in Theology evidence 
painstaking work, extreme conserva- 
tism, and deep conviction. On the debit 
side, however, is a complete silence 
about the role of theology in the world 
today, the crucial issues now at stake, 
and the challenge of the present age to 
a positive restatement of Christian faith. 
Such a silence is a serious shortcoming, 
causing the book to lack a sense of 
relevance. 

James I. McCorp 





Postlude to Skepticism, by RALPH 
SADLER Meapowcrort. The Clois- 
ter Press, Louisville, 1947. 238 pp. 
$2.50. 


Tue fact that this is the author’s first 
book should not be allowed to obscure 
its importance. Mr. Meadowcroft, 
born in England and educated in 
schools on both sides of the Atlantic, 
has observed the current scene closely, 
has read widely and with discrimina- 
tion, and has thought profoundly about 
what he has observed and read. 

The inadequacy of the skepticism 
which flourished 20 years ago is clearly 
revealed. The author contends that the 
most urgent need of the present day is 
the formulation of a philosophy of re- 
ligion which is expressed in such terms 
as are compatible with modern thought, 
and whose application to present day 
problems and needs can be readily rec- 
ognized. A bare outline of such a phi- 
losophy of religion is presented. 
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The material of the volume is divided 
into three sections: ““The Mind of Yes- 
terday,” “The Mind of Today,” and 
“The Mind of Yesterday, Today and 


Forever. W. L. Carson 





Christ As Authority, by Conrap BeEr- 
GENDOFF. Augustana Book Concern, 
Rock Island, 1947. 147 pp. $1.50. 


THis is a modest little book, both in size 
and in spirit. Its author is a theologian, 
that is, he is moved by an ultimate per- 
sonal or god-like concern. It belongs to 
the tradition of Lutheran theology, 
which makes the grace of God by faith 
in Christ both crucial and supreme; and 
which is biblical in its orientation. It is 
a work on popular, biblical theology, 
with modern perspectives. Its theme is 
the authority of Christ, both immediate 
(by faith) and mediate (in the Scrip- 
tures, in the world of nature, in society, 
in the church, and in interchurch and 
international relationships). 

The question of authority is being re- 
opened because of the foundational 
weakness of autonomous culture. Man’s 
insufficiency either to understand or to 
determine what is required of him 
brings him face to face with the ques- 
tion of authority. ‘‘The very word 
‘authority’ suggests an ‘author,’ a force 
or power that compels action by those 
over whom authority extends” (p. 2). 
Christian authority is the authority of 
God’s Word in Christ, that is, “the ever- 
living presence of Christ in the fellow- 
ship of believers” (p. 8). It is consti- 
tuted in the believer by faith when he 
meets with Christ and when he decides 
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for Christ. With such faith, encounter, 
and decision, in which Christ’s author- 
ity is immediate, the Christian can know 
his mediate authority in all of the other 
dimensions and relationships of life— 
in the Scriptures, in the world of nature, 
etc. 

From the standpoint of biblical the- 
ology, the book lacks a proper emphasis 
on the person and work of the Holy 
Spirit. Also, it exalts the God of Life 
(drawing from the philosophy of Vital- 
ism) at the expense of the God of Or- 
der; the immediate authority of Christ 
(vital and volitional) at the expense of 
his mediate authority (rational and or- 
derly). The little book, nonetheless, is 
a thoughtful and helpful contribution 
to the discipline of biblical theology. 


CHARLES F. McRAE 





The Religion of Philosophers, by JAMES 
H. DunHam. University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, Philadelphia, 1947. 307 
pp. $4.00. 


Dr. James H. Dunnam has under- 
take in this volume to survey the in- 
terpretation of religion contained in the 
writing of ten outstanding figures in 
Western thought. Plato, Aristotle, and 
Epicurus represented Greek philoso- 
phy; Marcus Aurelius and Augustine 
the Roman world; Leibinz, Spinoza, 
David Hume, Kant, and Auguste Comte 
the viewpoint of modern philosophy. 
This is, on the whole, an impressive list. 
Yet one might well question the omis- 
sion from such a survey of Thomas 
Aquinas—especially in view of the in- 
clusion of a good many men who can 
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hardly be said to have greater philo- 
sophical stature or influence than 
Aquinas. 

There is a careful and relatively com- 
prehensive analysis of the position of 
each philosopher under consideration. 
Dr. Dunham is concerned primarily to 
present to us the contribution of each 
of these philosophies to our understand- 
ing of the nature and existence of God. 
He is not interested in validating 
through this study any position or view- 
point of his own. The approach and 
treatment, however, are not popular 
ones. It is intended for the reader who 
is already familiar with the major con- 
cepts of philosophical thought, and in 
the end it does not add a great deal to 
what such a reader would be very apt 
to know already about the men under 
consideration. 

Nor does Dr. Dunham ever face di- 
rectly or satisfactorily the underlying 
difficulty in the kind of approach to re- 
ligion adopted here. Nowhere has the 
difficulty involved in combining the 
spirit of the philosopher with the spirit 
of genuine religion been raised in more 
provocative fashion than by William 
Temple, late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in his Gifford Lectures on Nature, Man 
and God. “The primary assurances of 
Religion are the ultimate questions of 
Philosophy,” Dr. Temple points out. 
“It is not possible to surrender one’s 
self to what is felt to be an unverified 
hypothesis; it is not possible to discuss 
impartially the existence of a Being to 
whom one is utterly self-surrendered. 
How then can a religious person be a 
true philosopher? Or how can a phi- 
losopher who has not yet solved the 


problems of existence permit himself 
the exercise of religion? And if he do 
not permit himself this exercise, how 
can he know Religion from within in 
such fashion as to qualify himself to 
pronounce upon its validity?” 


It is recognized in the present volume 
that the philosopher must necessarily 
deal with religious experience and re- 
ligious faith in a purely objective and 
rational fashion; and it is then assumed 
with too little further consideration that 
this is the only valid and convincing 
way in which religion can be inter- 
preted. What we really have in The 
Religion of Philosophers, as the title 
only partially indicates, is an analysis 
of the views of a representative group 
of philosophers about religion. The book 
is apt, therefore, to have larger appeal 
to those interested in philosophy than 
to those concerned with religion as a 
living and vital experience. 


Rosert F. Davipson 





Luther and Music, by Paut Nettt. The 
Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, 
1948, 174 pp. $2.25. 


THE immense assistance given the 
Protestant Reformation by the use of 
music can be traced directly to Luther’s 
musical talent and appreciation and to 
his knowledge of its potentialities in the 
service of the church. This relationship 
is thoroughly and interestingly traced 
by Dr. Nettl, Czechoslovakian musicol- 
ogist and music educator, who is now 
head of the Music Department of the 
University of Indiana. 
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Wellsprings of the American Spirit, ed. 
F. Ernest JoHNson. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1948. 241 pp. 
$2.00. 


CoNTRIBUTIONS made to the American 
spirit by religion, the enlightenment, 
philosophy, literature, education, art, 
technology, labor, and the like are set 
forth in a series of addresses made be- 
fore the Institute for Religious and So- 
cial Studies in New York City. Some 
of the speakers have faith .in religion 
and its values; others represent the nat- 
uralistic point of view. Most are posi- 
tive and constructive in their approach. 





Bishop Brent: Crusader for Christian 
Unity, by ALEXANDER C. ZABRISKIE. 
The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 


1948. 218 pp. $3.75. 


Tuis life of “an apostle of Church uni- 
ty” is largely derived from the unpub- 
lished biographical material collected 
by Brent’s close friend and admirer, 
Ramsden B. Ogilby. A third of the book 
is the author’s own work. It is a fortu- 
nate combination; for Ogilby’s material 
provides an entertaining story and the 
author’s interpretation presents an in- 
formative appreciation of the Bishop’s 
life and work. The arrangement of the 
material is predominantly topical—and 
what topics! Assistant rector of a par- 
ish in the slums of Boston, missionary 
bishop in the Philippines (1901-1918), 
the fight against the opium traffic, Chief 
of Chaplains of the A.E.F. during 
World War I, Bishop of Western New 
York, the great church conferences of 


Stockholm (1925) and of Lausanne 
(1927) where for the first time since 
Christendom divided officials of differ- 
ent churches met to seek a basis for 
unity—these suggest the grand sweep 
of Brent’s life so clearly portrayed in 
this book. 


The last chapter is a masterly evalu- 
ation of the quality and scope of Brent’s 
inner life and is one of the best features 
of this volume. 


Laymen and clergy will enjoy this 
book for it is about a man after their 
own heart, “Everybody’s Bishop,” who 
served through a great war and its after- 
math and who was a crusader for Chris- 
tian unity within his own Episcopal 
Church, between his own and other de- 
nominations, and among Christ’s men 
throughout Christendom. 


R. M. OLTon 





What of the Mormons? A Brief Study 
of the Church of fesus Christ of Lat- 
ter-Day Saints, by Gorvon B. Hincx- 
LeY. Published by the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, 
Salt Lake City, 1947, 223 pp. $1.50. 


THE executive secretary of the Mormon 
Radio, Publicity, and Mission Litera- 
ture Committee answers the questions 
which he thinks that people generally 
would like to know about the Mormons: 
Who are they? What do-they believe? 
What is their program? What is their 
organization? What is their history? The 
book is popularly written and contains 
numerous illustrations. 
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Rising Through the Dust, by ARCHIE 
R. Croucn. The Friendship Press, 
New York, 1948. 174 pp. $1.50, pa- 
per go cents. 


PopuLakr story of the missionary move- 
ment in China, illustrated by outstand- 
ing Christian personalities and achieve- 
ments, and challenging in its appeal to 
the church in the West. 





Christian Voices in China, ed. CHEs- 
TER S. Miao. The Friendship Press, 
New York, 1948. 200 pp. $2.00, 
paper $1.00. 


FourTEEN leaders in the Christian 
church in China, three of them mission- 
aries from the church in the West, write 
in this book their observations, experi- 
ences, and conclusions concerning the 
events taking place in that land and the 
outlook in the life and work of the 
church. A valuable source book. 





A Hundred Years of China Methodism, 
by Watter N. Lacy. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, New York and 
Nashville, 1948. 294 pp. $3.50. 


THE missionary work of the Methodist 
Church in China was begun in 1847. 
This volume is the story of the first cen- 
tury of their significant contributions 
to the establishment and extension of 
the Christian cause in that land. It is a 
noteworthy addition to the literature of 
Methodism; and of value to every stu- 
dent of the history of the missionary 
enterprise. 


Teaching the World to Read, by FRANK 
C. Lausacu. The Friendship Press, 
New York, 1947. 236 pp. $2.00. 


A FASCINATING narrative of the magnif- 
icent work being done by Dr. Laubach 
and others in the liquidation of illiter- 
acy around the world. The book deals 
with the history of modern literacy cam- 
paigns, literacy techniques, and literacy 
methods. The section dealing with lin- 
guistics, phonetics, and improved alpha- 
bets will be of special value to students 
of languages. 





The Christian Outlook, by KENNETH 
Scotr LATOURETTE. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1948. 228 pp. 
$2.50. 


Tue author is one of the greatest living 
authorities on the history of the church 
and of Christian missions. What is the 
outlook for Christianity in the years that 
lie ahead? What forms is the Gospel to 
take? In what institutional and visible 
garbs will it be incarnated? Will the 
churches go on as we have known them? 
If not, what modifications and innova- 
tions will we see? Will growth be espe- 
cially marked in one of the historic ex- 
pressions of Christianity? If so, which? 
These are the questions the book under- 
takes to answer. 

The author makes it clear in a num- 
ber of places that the gospel is ever- 
lasting and cannot be changed. Our 
interpretations of it may change, but 
not the Gospel. He devotes a whole 
chapter to his conception and defini- 
tion of the gospel. We may not agree 
with his definition in every particular, 
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but we will get the impression that the 
gospel is much more comprehensive 
than we have been accustomed to think. 
Christianity is the vehicle through 
which the gospel expresses itself, and 
its forms are subject to change. 

In order to lay the groundwork for 
present and future predictions the au- 
thor makes a survey of the various forms 
which Chrisitianity has assumed in the 
past—the Roman Catholic, Greek Or- 
thodox, Anglican, and Protestant. After 
having traced them all from the begin- 
ning to the present, he expresses the be- 
lief that the future of the church lies 
with Protestantism. But he says: “The 
Protestantism of the future will not be 
the Protestantism of the past,” and gives 
his reasons. 

It is a heartening book in a time 
when there is much to make us lean to- 
ward pessimism. Listen to this sen- 
tence: “There can be no doubt that 
within the past thirty years, when it has 
been threatened with gigantic and hos- 
tile forces, the Gospel has made itself 
felt more widely among mankind than 
ever before. ” 

He also gives his reasons for that en- 
couraging statement. 


WALTER L. LINGLE 





The Good Pagan’s Failure, by Rosa- 
LIND Murray. Longmans, Green 
and Co., New York, 1948. 177 pp. 
$2.75. 


Tuis is an intriguing and timely vol- 
ume. The “good pagan” is the good, 
respected, moral, intelligent citizen who 
relegates God to the sidelines of his life. 


His rationalism and humanism are re- 
sponsible for the present world breakup 
rather than the failure of Christianity, 
which has not been fully tried. The 
author was born and brought up in this 
environment. She is the daughter of 
Professor Gilbert Murray, noted British 
classical scholar, and the wife of Arnold 
Toynbee, well known author of A 
Study of History. She joined the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in 1931. She says, 
“In maturity I have found enlightened 
Paganism inadequate to explain life as 
I see it; inadequate to deal with it as I 
find it.” Later, “I have found the 
Christian world-picture, world-story, 
explanation, does fit the world that I 
know and have to live in; the alterna- 
tive key, has, for me, unlocked the 
door.” Describing the fusion of our Pa- 
gan-Christian culture, she says, “The 
Pagan is more Christian than he knows, 
the Christian is more pagan than he 
suspects.” The author of this book adds 
greatly to its value. She knows whereof 
she writes. 


SypNEY J. L. Croucu 





Approaches to Group Understanding, 
eds. LYMAN Bryson, Louis FINKEL- 
STEIN, and R. M. MaclIver. Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1947. 837 
pp. $5.00. 


TuHIs symposium exhibits some 67 pa- 
pers presented at the Sixth Conference 
on Science, Philosophy, and Religion 
in their Relation to the Democratic 
Way of Life, held August 23-27, 1945, 
at the Men’s Club of Columbia Univer- 
sity. “The most threatening obstacle to 
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the attainment of our cherished goals— 
peace, material and cultural progress, 
security and understanding — is the 
shocking failure of communication 
among men,” the preface affirms. Build- 
ing bridges for cultural understanding 
is, therefore, the theme and the objec- 
tive of the Conference. The papers are 
by specialists in bridge building who 
write from their particular viewpoints 
without attempting to achieve a syn- 
thesis. Critical comments from other 
members of the Conference appear as 
footnotes in loco. By communicating 
some sense of the tensions inherent in 
such a meeting, these help the papers to 
come alive for the reader. The 208 
persons who participated in the pro- 
gram are listed at the end of the vol- 
ume. Among these are some of the most 
eminent names in the fields in which 
bridge building is explored: education, 
economics and government, letters, art 
and music, natural and social sciences, 
philosophy, and religion. 
Tuomas Hancock GRAFTON 





Our Emergent Civilization, ed. RuTH 
NANDA ANSHEN. Harper and Broth- 


ers, New York, 1947. 339 pp. $4.50. 


THIs symposium is the fourth volume 
in the Science of Culture Series, the pur- 
pose of which is to synthesize modern 
knowledge and to make philosophy 
again the guide of life. Dr. Anshen has 
gathered here an able group of scholars, 
among them F. S. C. Northrop, Julian 
Huxley, William Pepperell Montague, 
and Jacques Maritain. The competence 
and disinterestedness of the writers and 
their concern for human values guar- 


antee an interesting and useful book. 
They have done an ardmirable job as 
far as they have gone. They have ana- 
lyzed the present distressing state of 
human culture; they have made it clear 
that men must cultivate the art and the 
science of human relationships; they 
have pointed out some of the goals to- 
ward which we must travel. Whether 
they have given us enough guidance for 
the journey and whether they have in- 
dicated the source of the moral energy 
necessary for making it may be doubted. 
The reviewer lays the book down with 
the feeling that this main purpose has 
not been attained, because, to put it 
baldly, there is not enough theology to 
underwrite the requisite social ethics. 
Only a few of these men give sufficient 
place in their thinking to historic Chris- 
tianity. Maritain, of course, does. The 
history of modern times seems to show 
that the loss of faith in Christian ideas 
is inevitably followed by the loss of faith 
in Christian ideals. Philosophy can ren- 
der to humanity the service aimed at 
here only by coming critically but en- 
thusiastically into alliance with Chris- 


tian faith. J. J. Murray 





Civilization and Religion, by CHARLES 
WituraM Henpet. Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1948. 78 pp. 
$2.00. 


Tuts volume grew out of Professor Hen- 
del’s contact with American soldiers 
who had just returned from the battle- 
fields of Europe and were attending the 
Army University at Shrivenham, Eng- 
land, and taking his course in philoso- 
phy. They had been in close contact 
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with death and destruction. They saw 
their (American) civilization from a 
distant vantage point. Human spiritual 
values were seen in conflict with ma- 
terial values and physical force. Their 
jndgment is “away from the terrible 
and toward the divine.” The place of 
politics, education, and religion in this 
turn toward “the divine” is considered. 
Dr. Hendel is professor of moral phi- 
losophy and metaphysics at Yale Uni- 
versity. He knows young men. The 
book is of special interest to those work- 
ing with student-veterans. 


SypNEY J. L. Croucu 





The Church, the Gospel and War, ed. 
Rurus M. Jones. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1948. 169 pp. 
$2.00. 


TuIs symposium, boasting an impres- 
sive list of contributors, is a very ex- 
cellent survey of the pacifist position. 
Most of the material has been published 
previously either in this country or in 
England, but it is valuable to have in 
hand a survey at once comprehensive 
and compact. 

Part I deals with the Christian Paci- 
fist Faith and the arguments are more 
profound and more cogently reasoned 
than many that are often encountered. 
Especially commendable is the inexor- 
able logic of C. Paul Gliddon in the 
“Gospel Basis” and of Percy Hartill in 
the “Philosophy” of pacifism. Part II 
deals with the Position of the Church 
and includes an excellent study of the 
“Early Church and War” by Roland 
Bainton, which, however, argues too 
much from silence. 


Most of the contributors apparently 
assume that to be an “enlightened” 
Christian is to be a pacifist, a conviction 
that makes for zeal, but also produces 
blind spots. Accordingly the book pre- 
sents a strong case in favor of pacifism, 
but it overlooks some of the arguments 


against it. 
een Joun D. MacLeop 





A Guide to Confident Living, by Nor- 
MAN VINCENT PEALE. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York, 1948. 248 pp. 
$2.75. 


For a number of years, Dr. Peale has 
conducted a successful religious-psychi- 
atric clinic in the Marble Collegiate 
Church in New York City. Hundreds 
of tense, distracted, and overburdened 
men and women have taken advantage 
of this consultative service, and found 
the way to relaxed, confident living. 

In this book, Dr. Peale tells how he 
uses “scientific spiritual principles” in 
helping people overcome failure, fear, 
sorrow, tension, weakness, marital un- 
happiness, and a feeling of inferiority. 
His “prescriptions” are quite simple— 
even old fashioned. They include regu- 
lar church attendance, prayer, the re- 
peating of Bible verses, and trustful com- 
mitment of one’s life to God. But Dr. 
Peale applies these techniques vigorous- 
ly, and in a fresh, practical manner. 
Church going and prayer are presented 
as “arts” which must be mastered if we 
are going to get any help from them. 
The author’s advice is sincere, confident 
and down-to-earth, and is bound to get 
results when faithfully and trustingly 
followed. 


Book Reviews 
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THE MEDIATOR 


Through a knowledge of the saving 
significance of Christ's death, this book 
seeks understanding of His role as me- 
diator between God and man. 

600 pages. Regular price, $6.00 


THE DIVINE IMPERATIVE 


A discussion of our present-day moral 
confusion, showing why the Bible is 
the only true approach to the ethical 
problem. 728 pages. Regular price, $6.50 


MAN IN REVOLT 


Here, in modern terms for the modern 
world, is the Christian view of man’s 
place in nature and in history. 

568 pages. Regular price, $6.00 


REVELATION and REASON 
The relative importance and place of 
each in the preaching of the Gospel. 

440 pages. Regular price, $5.00 
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The book is written in simple style, 
and abounds with factual illustrations 
taken from the author’s own experience 
with people. Ministers and laymen 
alike will find this volume stimulating 
and helpful. 

WILuiaM M. ELLioTT 





Psychology for Pastor and People, by 
Joun SuTHERLAND BonNELL. Har- 
per and Brothers, New York, 1948. 
225 pp. $2.50. 


“THERE would be fewer broken homes, 
fewer neurotic personalities, fewer 
moral lapses, fewer suicides if there 
were more Christian ministers trained 
to listen sympathetically to the troubles 
of their people and to lead them to the 
Fountain Source of healing, which is 
God.” This is the conviction which led 
Dr. Bonnell to prepare this book on pas- 
tor psychology. His purpose was to help 
his fellow pastors to become more in- 
formed and effective spiritual counsel- 
ors—a purpose which he has admirably 
fulfilled. The author is pastor of the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
New York City, and is well equipped 
by knowledge and experience to write 
on this subject. There are ten chapters 
in all, dealing with such subjects as: 
“The Need for Spiritual Counseling,” 
“The Resources of the Counselor,” “The 
Art of Listening,” “Ministering to the 
Sick,” etc. Dr. Bonnell is careful to 
mark out clearly the minister’s field, 
and helps him to avoid the mistake of 
transgressing the territory of the trained 
psychiatrist. 

Here is trustworthy, common sense 
guidance for the minister who desires to 


deal helpfully, and in a Christian way, 
with the emotional and mental difficul- 
ties of his people. Dr. Bonnell’s book is 
the sanest and the most helpful volume 
on pastoral psychology yet written. 
Every alert pastor will find it a reliable 
guide to an important phase of his min- 
istry. It should be required reading for 
every seminary student. 


WiLumaM M. ELLiottT 





Break Up the Night!, by WALLAcE M. 
Aston. John Knox Press, Rich- 
mond, 1947. 158 pp. $2.00. 


Tuis is a volume of sermons of excep- 
tionally fine quality. Important themes 
are treated. Good, solid material is pre- 
sented. Striking and timely illustrations 
are used. The style is forceful and clear. 
The method of sermon construction is 
original and effective. These sermons 
contain vital messages for any reader 
and provide the minister with an out- 
standing illustration of what modern 
preaching ought to be. 





The Way to Christ: Jacob Boehme; In 
a New Translation, by JoHN JosEPH 
Stoupt. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1947. 254 pp. $3.50. 


Jacos BorHME was the father of Prot- 
estant mysticism. He has attracted and 
infiuenced such men as John Milton, 
Sir Isaac Newton, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, Alexander Whyte, Rufus Jones. 
This new translation from the German 
of his tracts concerning the indwelling 
of Christ and the “process” of discov- 
ering him within the heart will be 
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warmly welcomed by those who are 
seriously interested in Protestant mysti- 
cism. It is not a simple devotional book. 
William Law, the greatest English mys- 
tic, said, “When I first began to read 
Boehme’s book it put me into a perfect 
sweat. I followed the impulse to dig in 
Boehme with continual prayer to God 
for His help to understand His servant, 
till at length I discovered the wonder- 
ful treasure there was hid in this field.” 
Cart R. PritcHETT 





The Cloud of Unknowing, ANony- 
mous. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1948. 146 pp. $1.50. 


AN anonymous, rambling, little-known, 
yet significant devotional classic of the 
14th century has been shortened, re- 
arranged, and put into modern Eng- 
lish by a nameless young Quaker of 
Pendle Hill. The author’s basic posi- 
tion is that the contemplative life is 
higher than the active life, and he him- 
self warns off all readers who are not 
mystics enough to agree with him. To 
those who agree, he teaches the secrets 
of pure contemplation—how to “pierce 
the Cloud of Unknowing with a sharp 
dart of lovely longing.” 
ALBERT C. WINN 





A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life, by Witt1am Law. The West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, 1948. 
353 pp. $2.00. 


A CONVENIENT republication of one of 
the masterpieces of Christian devotional 
literature, with a notable introduction 
by J. V. Moldenhawer. 


The Fellowship of the Saints: An An- 
thology of Christian Devotional Lit- 
erature, compiled by Tuomas S. 
Kepter. The Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, New York and Nashville, 1948. 
800 pp. $7.50. 

THE writings of 137 “saints” are in- 

cluded in this volume, representative 

excerpts from devotional classics which 
have stood the test of time, from the 
first century till the present time. There 
is a brief introduction to each selection, 

a general introduction and various ap- 

pendices. It is a notable anthology, a 

treat to the reader, and a welcome ad- 

dition to any library. 





Three Treatises, by Martin LUTHER. 
The Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, 
1947. 290 pp. $2.50. 

LuTHER’s three great works, written 

in 1520, and sometimes referred to as 

his “primary works” are reprinted here 
from the Philadelphia (Holman) edi- 
tion (six volumes) of the “Works of 

Martin Luther.” There are brief in- 

troductions and notes. 





The Organization of the Methodist 
Church, by Notan B. Harmon. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New 
York and Nashville, 1948. 281 pp. 
$2.75. 


Tuis is a clear and authoritative ex- 
position of the organization and work- 
ings of the Methodist Church, with suf- 
ficient attention to historical back- 
ground, or rather backgrounds (the 
three uniting churches), but written 
from the standpoint of the present day. 
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The Heart of the Yale Lectures, by 
BATSELL BARRETT BAXTER. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1947. 
332 pp. $2.50. 


Tue author of this valuable volume is 
head of the department of speech and 
homiletics at David Lipscomb College, 
Nashville. Recognizing the Lyman 
Beecher Lectureship on Preaching as 
the “most outstanding contribution to 
the field of homiletics yet produced in 
America,” and realizing that few min- 
isters would find the time or opportuni- 
ty to read the sixty-six volumes in this 
series which have been published since 
1871, he has undertaken the formidable 
task of analyzing these lectures and of 
organizing the choicest fruits of them 
in a single volume. Some of the Beecher 
Lectures deal primarily with the content 
of preaching, while others treat primari- 
ly the technique. The former are con- 
sidered beyond the scope of this volume, 
which is restricted to preaching as an 
art, or technique. 

Accordingly, the plan of organization 
is threefold. In Part I he presents what 
the Beecher Lectures have to say about 
the preacher himself as the factor in 
preaching which conditions everything 
else. After a chapter on the power of 
personality in the preaching situation, 
the succeeding chapters in this section 
elaborate upon the qualifications which 
contribute most to effective preaching— 
character, sincerity, enthusiasm, men- 
tality, knowledge, etc. Part II treats of 
the sermon itself as to qualities of style, 
the several aspects of delivery, the set- 
ting of the sermon, and some miscel- 
laneous elements. In Part III he pre- 
sents those parts of the lectures which 
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deal with the congregation as the third 
significant factor in preaching. In a 
final chapter of summary and evalua- 
tion the author briefly compares the 
precepts on preaching found in these 
lectures with the precepts of rhetoricians 
concerning effective secular speaking. 

Dr. Baxter has written this book as 
a report of the Yale Lectures, rather 
than as an interpretation or evaluation 
of them. This procedure almost inevi- 
tably results in quotations which are 
strung together like beads. There is, 
however, careful selection of the beads, 
and they are strung in accordance with 
a worthy pattern. What the book lacks 
in readableness it more than makes up 
in its authenticity and objectivity. A 
great service has been rendered students 
of homiletics by the assembling of this 
material in a form which is made still 
more usable by the inclusion of a good 
bibliography and index. 


An Approach to the Teaching of Fesus. 
The Quillian Lectures, Emory Uni- 
versity, 1946, by Ernest CADMAN 
Cotwe.Lt. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, New York and Nashville, 1947. 
128 pp. $1.25. 


A pevouT Christian once lamented to 
me that as soon as he began to read 
the Bible he went to sleep. I have dis- 
covered others who consider the Bible 
a somniferous book. For such people, 
I recommend An Approach to the 
Teaching of Fesus. This book is not a 
soporific. The first chapter, “The Radi- 
cal Nature of the Teaching of Jesus,” 
jolts the reader wide-awake. Ignorance 
and somnolence have robbed the teach- 
ing of Jesus of its explosive force. Chap- 
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ter II, “The Originality of Jesus,” is a 
stimulating, well-balanced discussion of 
a vitally important subject. Chapters 
III and IV deal with the humility of 
Jesus. There is much to commend in 
both these chapters, but there is a one- 
sided emphasis which overlooks Jesus’ 
claims to authority, even in the Gospel 
of Mark, the earliest portrait of Jesus. 
Chapters V and VI discuss “The Com- 
ing Kingdom” and “The Present King- 
dom.” The treatment is illuminating 
and valuable, but it minimizes Jesus’ 
explicit teaching about the growth of 
the Kingdom. 


Dr. Fohnson’s Prayers, edited by ELTON 
TruEBLOoD. Harper & Bros., New 


York, 1947. 109 pp. $1.50. 


Dr. TRUEBLOOp has given to the public 
a fresh glimpse of one of the most inter- 
esting personalities of English literature, 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. These prayers not 
only give us a new appreciation of Dr. 
Johnson’s Christian devotion but they 
are intrinsically beautiful and moving. 
They are full of intellectual vigor and 
earnestness. Their wisdom and humili- 
ty are inwardly cleansing and uplifting. 


Christianity and the Children of Israel, 
by ArtHuR Roy Ecxkarpt. King’s 
Crown Press, New York, 1948. 223 


pp. $3.00. 


Just before the reading of this book I 
went to see Gentleman’s Agreement. 
The picture is an attempt to deal with 
anti-Semitism in terms of a stern con- 
demnation of it as a betrayal of Ameri- 
can democracy, but without any at- 


tempt to analyze or explain the causes 
of anti-Semitism. It is refreshing to fol- 
low the experience of seeing this picture 
with the reading of a book in which a 
Protestant minister seeks to come to an 
understanding of the social and reli- 
gious causes of anti-Semitism and to 
formulate a theology which will serve 
as a basis for Christian action against it. 


The book starts with a disturbing pic- 
ture of the extent of the feeling against 
the Jews not only on the continent of 
Europe but also in the contemporary 
scene in America. In his analysis of the 
various points of view from which anti- 
Semitism proceeds, the author gives us 
a description of the religious life of 
America as a whole. Apart from its cen- 
tral contribution to the understanding 
of anti-Semitism the book is valuable 
for its fair and accurate estimate of the 
religious movements in America today. 
He finds the Catholic treatment of the 
Jews perfectly logical, “once the validi- 
ty of the Catholic equation of Church 
and Truth is granted,” and he counsels 
the Jews to use every legitimate religious 
and political weapon to prevent Ca- 
tholicism from gaining control of Amer- 
ica. The author is aware of the way in 
which American fundamentalism is 
often anti-Semitic. He finds the root of 
this in the tendency of fundamentalists 
to let the Bible become the vehicle “of 
the sinful sanctification of relative 
standards of knowledge and virtue.” He 
finds American liberalism incapable of 
maintaining “a sustained fight against 
anti-Semitism because of the liberal em- 
phasis on the completely relative char- 
acter of the Christian faith.” In this 
connection the author shows little en- 
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Great sermons 
of Christianity 


—FROM THE EARLY CHURCH TO THE REFORMATION 


No Uncertain 
Sound 


SERMONS THAT SHAPED THE PULPIT TRADITION 


Edited, with an introduction by RAY C. 
PETRY. Many of these historic sermons 
have never before been translated into Eng- 
lish. This unique anthology offers to today’s 
ministers and students an opportunity to en- 
rich modern preaching through increased 
knowledge of the history of the Christian 
sermon and its chief figures. 

300 pages, 60 sermons, complete bibliog- 
raphy, biographical notes. Just published. 

$4.50 


Including sermons by: 
ORIGEN 

JOHN CHRYSOSTOM 
AUGUSTINE 
GREGORY I 

BEDE THE VENERABLE 
PETER DAMIAN 
INNOCENT IIt 
FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
BONAVENTURA 
THOMAS AQUINAS 
JOHN WYCLIF 
SAVONAROLA 

and others 





The Reinterpretation 
of Luther 


By EDGAR M. CARLSON. A valuable re- 
port on the Swedish interpretation of Luther 
and its contributions to theology—covering 
the distinctive features of the Swedish theo- 
logical tradition and the Swedish Reforma- 
tion. A book of special importance in this 
day of theological revival and revision. 

Just published, $3.50 


THE 
WESTMINSTER 
PRESS 
Philadelphia 
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thusiasm with the theology underlying 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, with its refusal to make a 
judgment as to the relative value of the 
three faiths. He feels that the separa- 
tion of this body from the Federal 
Council of Churches in 1932 was over 
the question of the “finality” of Chris- 
tianity (p. 111n.). 

The author’s sympathies lie with what 
he calls the neo-Reformation approach. 
He feels that here the absolute char- 
acter of the Christian faith in the Mes- 
siah is combined with a knowledge of 
the sinful and relative nature of all 
human institutions which are the ve- 
hicle of that faith. He believes that it 
is possible for the Christian who knows 
the sinful corruption of all empirical re- 
ligious institutions to oppose anti-Semi- 
tism without disloyalty to essential 
Christian convictions and without in- 
sisting that the Jew “be converted” as 
the price of survival. 

The book as a whole is to be com- 
mended as a sane, scholarly, and pene- 
trating study of one of the great social 
evils of our time. Personally, I share 
with him his understanding of the sin- 
ful corruptions of the various branches 
of the Christian church, and feel that 
this should give us deep humility in any 
attempt to convert the Jew, but I do 
not feel that Christians can cease from 
seeking to win the Jews to the Christian 
faith. I feel, too, that the author has 
failed fully to appreciate the way in 
which the freedoms of our liberal so- 
ciety root in the heritage of the Protes- 
tant faith and the extent to which free- 
dom of religion even for the Jew is se- 
cure only when it is protected by that 
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religious heritage which is the peculiar 
fruit of the Reformation. 
HotmMEs ROLSTON 





Prayer and the Common Life, by Gzor- 
GIA HarKNEss. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, New York and Nashville, 
1948. 217 pages. $2.50. 


Dr. Frank C. LauBACcH calls attention 
to the fact that the disciples said to Je- 
sus: “Lord, teach us to pray,” not 
“Lord, teach us how to pray.” Miss 
Harkness, in her book which was award- 
ed one of the duplicate prizes of $7,500 
for 1948, given by Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press to encourage the writing of books 
which will “accomplish the greatest 
good for the Christian faith and Chris- 
tian living among all people,” under- 
takes to meet both of these needs and 
succeeds in an admirable way. 

The book is divided into three parts: 
(1) “The Foundations of Prayer,” (2) 
“Methods of Prayer,” (3) “The Fruits 
of Prayer.” There is very little direct 
quotation from other writers and a 
freshness of approach is sensed by those 
who have read so many books on prayer 
that they wonder whether anything new 
or different can be said on the subject. 
The material is relevant to our needs 
and to our times and will doubtless ac- 
complish much in deepening the re- 
ligious life of those who read and study 
it, as well as give them hope for the 
solution of personal and public prob- 
lems by the wise, continuous, and trust- 
ing use of that channel through which 
God blesses men. 


Stuart R. OGLEsBy 
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Sprunt Lecturer 1948 


AS T H F This valiant little book was wrought out 
of the experience of a lifetime of Chris- 


tian service on one of the world's flaming 


storm fronts. It is a matchless definition 
of our Christian mission at this crucial 
moment in time. The student will find 


every page marked by honesty, accu- 


racy, astuteness, and discrimination. For 
the missionary it is a courageous mani- 
festo. The minister will turn to it again 


and again for fresh, vigorous, vital mes- 
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